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NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION TRENDS 
in NEW ORLEANS 


The Times-Pi-avune’s margin of leadership is now greater than ever! 


—- 


THE TIMES-PICAYUNE The ITEM and (Sunday) ITEM-TRIBUNE 


DAILY SUNDAY DAILY SUNDAY 
Mar. 31, 1930...101,153...141,254 | Mar. 31, 1930... 66,672... 85,741 


Mar. 31, 1931...101,284...140,049 | Mar. 31, 1931... 58,827... 80,065 


Gain 131 Loss 1,205 Loss 7,845 Loss 5,676 
The STATES The MORNING TRIBUNE 
DAILY SUNDAY DAILY 


Mar. 31, 1930... 49,705... 92,495 Mar. 31, 1930... 49,253 
Mar. 31, 1931... 46,242... 86,656 Mar. 31, 1931... 42,364 


Loss 3,463 Loss 5,839 Loss 6,889 


HE TIMES-PICAYUNE is the only New Orleans news- 
paper which has not been forced to reduce its ad- 
vertising rates in the local field due to circulation losses. 


Now, as for more than ten years, The Times-Picayune provides the most 
effective and economical way to reach and sell the New Orleans market. 


The Times-Picayune 


NEW ORLEANS 


Member Associated Press 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Representatives: CONE, ROTHENBURG and NOEE, INC. 


Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
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The great newspaper must keep 
step with the times. It retains 
original ideals but recognizes 
modern interests and conditions 
of the moment in their applica- 
tion. The past is a broad back- 
ground of experience . . . the future is a 
challenge to intelligent approach. . . . Today is 
the realm of newspaper service. 

This is a changing era in which we live! 
Almost daily the curtain rises on new hori- 
zons. Newspaper recognition of them is a 
public command, for after all newspapers are 
great in direct proportion to their ability and 
determination to satisfy the tastes of their 
readers. A fundamental difference in news- 
papers lies in interpretation and stimulation 
of these tastes. 

The great newspaper is neither bound down 
by rigid conclusions nor by advancement of 
various and sundry causes. Its primary func- 
tion is to reflect what happens in the whole 
range of human interest. Its efforts to make 
life more wholesome must be based upon 
existing things. It cannot assume that the pub- 
lic is interested only in the sensational aspects 
of a rapidly moving and swiftly changing 
world. A newspaper that is dedicated to com- 
prehensive appeal places intelligence upon a 


higher pedestal than sensation. 
At the same time, it does not dis- 
miss sensation as unimportant. 

The great newspaper is not a 
Utopian voice in a world of fact. 
Life—not theory—is the inspira- 
tion of its service. Acceptance of these ideals 
makes its responsibility an enormous one. 

In equal importance, the great newspaper 
recognizes a responsibility toward its adver- 
tisers. The money these business interests pay 
for the only product it has for sale—advertis- 
ing space—must return itself with interest. 
One vital way to insure this return is to pro- 
tect honest advertisers by the exclusion of 
advertisers who offer questionable merchan- 
dise for sale. The great newspaper takes every 
reasonable precaution to protect its advertisers 
in the same sense in which it keeps faith with 
its readers, to the end that its columns shall 
be the daily medium through which reader and 
advertisers may meet with mutual confidence. 

In the present unusual economic conditions, 
the responsibility of the great newspaper is an 
asset to advertiser and reader. To the 
advertiser it offers an immediate market of 
discerning appreciative customers .. . to the 
reader a trustworthy buying guide of today’s 
greater values. 
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BY WALTER MANN 


Cutting a Gordian Knot 
in Sales Control Development 


For the last ten years there has been a 
steadily growing interest in the subject 
of trading area sales control. En- 
thusiasts constantly predicted that the 
scientific measurement of sales potentials 
was just around the corner. Sales man- 
agement was to become an exact science 
overnight! 

Then (as the saner element naturally 
expected) came a long period of experi- 
ments by publishers, by agencies and by 
advertisers and the evolution of systems 
of one kind or another, each of which 
had its admitted limitations but which 
were quite definitely steps in the right 
direction. 

Right off the bat thinkers agreed that 
state lines, being purely political divisions, 
were of practically no value as sales ter- 
ritories; also that whatever types of areas 
or statistical factors might be used by dif- 
ferent systems for the figuring of sales 
potentials they must be adjusted to fit the 
special requirements and conditions sur- 
rounding a given product and sales pro- 
gtam. Obviously, said constructive critics, 
neither the areas nor the sales potential 
factors would be the same for a chocolate 
candy bar as they would be for a player- 
piano. 

Next came the question of whether data 
on sales potentials should be computed by 
primary cities and surrounding secondary 
towns in which business was being done, 
or by counties.* Both ways, it developed, 
had definite points in their favor. Hence 
some of the earlier systems tried to show 
as much data as possible as of both cities 
and counties. 

Hundreds of far-seeing advertisers, rec- 
ognizing the steadily growing need for a 
more accurate method of estimating sales 
costs in advance of expenditure, have worked 
splendidly with these pioneers; often con- 
tributing major developments of method 
through their own experiments and adapta- 
tions. The Department of Commerce took 
a fatherly sort of interest as indicated by 
the development of their wholesale grocery 
areas and the publishing of the Market 
Data Handbook which described several 
of the better-known systems and provided 
data by counties for their use. 

Most of the earlier systems were based 
on the simplest kind of factors, i.e., popu- 
lation, number of telephones, number of 
retail outlets, number of wholesale out- 
lets, number of users of electricity, of 
gas, number of automobile owners, income 
tax figures, Federal Reserve Bank clear- 
ings, car loadings, etc. Only one of 
these systems contained more than six fac- 
tors. Most of them used only three or 
four because of the greater simplicity of 
operation thus enjoyed by the system. One 
publisher,+ however, has consistently used 
twenty-five factors since 1921 in the de- 


*The county is the smallest unit on which 
authentic statistical data was even partially avail- 
able. 

¢International Magazine Company. 


velopment of what was said to be a more 
accurate index of buying power. The 
inclusion of a large number of factors, 
it was said, tended toward an ironing out 
of the irregularities unavoidable in the 
use of a few factors. 

As time went on the problem of decid- 
ing on the areas and the factors to be 
used became an acute one for certain 
manufacturers. Manufactured products of 
universal sales appeal had an easy time of 
it, but products whose consumer markets 
were segregated for one reason or another 
ran into considerable grief. What point 
is there, they asked, 
in attempting to 
measure sales poten- 
tials down to a 
gnat’s eyebrow when 
some unforeseen fac- 
tor which we may 
have omitted can 
throw our estimates 
out as much as 25 
to 50 per cent? 

Then came the 
announcement of the 
' proposed retail cen- 
Blank-Stoller, Inc. sus of distribution 

Walter Mann by the Department 

of Commerce. In- 
formation was to be available on about 
sixty product divisions by cities, by towns 
and by counties. Clearly a manufacturer 
could get a national picture of his class 
or type of product from these reports in 
terms of dollars and cents that would be 
invaluable in plotting sales futures. A 
national picture, somewhat comparable to 
that available in the state of Pennsylvania 
where retail sales records had been kept 
for a number of years, Here, then, for 
the first time, was a chance to check up 
on the comparative accuracy of the various 
methods of sales area evaluation. Hence 
the figures, city by city and industry by 
industry, have been awaited with consid- 
erable interest by the protagonists of each 
method ever since that announcement. 

Slowly but surely the figures have been 
filtering through, until these retail census 
reports should now give a good cross- 
section of the total report. The other 
day a triumphant shout went up from 
the camp of the International Magazine 
Company. For years they had claimed 
that urban-minded communities were 
responsible for 80 per cent of the ex- 
penditures in these United States. They 
had been working closely with these retail 
distribution figures from the start. Their 
most recent checking (in connection with 
the preparation of this year’s ‘Trading 
Areas System of Sales Control”) had 
shown them that the retail sales figures 
for urban-minded cities and towns of 
2,500 population and over had come with- 
in 2 per cent of the 80 per cent predic- 
tion which they had been making for 
nearly ten years! 

Moreover, the index of population 
alone, which had been thought by many 
students of sales control to be the major 
controlling factor in the purchase of mer- 
chandise when checked state by state with 


the retail census of distribution figures, 
showed a total error of more than 23 per 
cent. Thus vindicating another Interna- 
tional Magazine claim, i. e., the desir- 
ability of using a large number of factors 
to iron out the unavoidable variations. 

Coincident with these triumphant sounds 
came the announcement by the Interna- 
tional Magazine Company of another de- 
velopment which is, we believe, one of 
the most ingenious and interesting ap- 
proaches to the question of trading area 
delineation that we have heard in the past 
decade. 

Mountain climbers say, “If you find one 
side of the desired peak insurmountable 
work your way around to the other side 
and you may find the perfect approach.” 
And this is exactly what the International 
Magazine Company has done. Convinced 
after careful study that the average manu- 
facturer’s attempt at individual area de- 
lineation has been pretty faulty they have 
cut the Gordian knot by dividing the United 
States into twenty areas of equal sales 
potential (as determined by the same 
twenty-five factors that they have used for 
several years back). They propose that 
the manufacturers then work out their in- 
dividual sales plans and policies as of 
these twenty equally valuable divisions, 
rather than, as of their own methods of 
area delineation, making special adjust- 
ments within such divisions to fit their 
special requirements. Viewed from the 
other side this mountain begins, therefore, 
to seem much easier to climb! 

In this new division of the United 
States into twenty equally valuable sales 
territories, Zone 1, for instance, is Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Maine and part 
of Vermont centering for traveling pur- 
poses around Boston. 

Zone 15 embraces all of Texas and 
Oklahoma and small fragments of New 
Mexico and Louisiana, etc., etc., etc. 

These zonings (which are based on 
practical, commercial travel considerations) 
are shown in two of the most valuable 
sets of maps that S. O. S. has ever seen. 

One of the sets of twenty maps gives 
a routing of each zone or section of a 
zone for rail travel purposes, showing 
the comparative status of each principal 
and secondary traveling center in the zone 
and including them in the routing. The 
railroad, bus or electric line giving the 
best service between the towns is desig- 
nated as is the travel time, in fractions 
of hours. Opposite each city is an index 
number indicating its relative potential 
value to the zone as of the several twenty- 
five factors. 

The other of these two sets of zone 
maps outlines in red the main and secondary 
roads, with the number of miles between 
each city and town, so that the salesman 
who drives his own car can see just 
where to go and what parts of his terri- 
tory to concentrate on. 

Thus from these maps with the aid of 
the statistical pages opposite them, a sales 
executive can sit in his home town, many 
miles from the sales operations in any 
given zone, and can direct his salesmen 
with a degree of accuracy not possible 
even on the ground itself—without a pair 
of these zone maps. 

The control which they give to sales 
executives who have heretofore had to 
accept most of the local salesman’s state- 
ments regarding his territory as true is 
immeasurable! Half a dozen of the 
larger manufacturers who have been wait- 
ing with bated breath for the completion 
of these maps found out things right off 
the bat about certain salesmen’s territories 
(Continued on page 214) 
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There's a story that out in Hollywood a talkie studio 
wanted to reproduce the sound of water pouring from 
a barrel onto some boards. High-priced technicians 
tried everything from pouring buckshot on a drum to 
rock salt on a newspaper. Finally a scene-shifter sug- 
gested pouring water from a barrel onto some boards. 
Eureka! 


A really gifted merchandising what’s-his-name can 
dope out some very impressive and intricate plans for 
advertising in the Chicago market—and an office boy 
with a good one-track mind can see the point of pick- 


ing newspapers as Chicago picks ‘em 


Chicago picks the Chicago Evening American first in 
its field by a very wide margin. 


CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its ELEVENTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in Chicago's evening field. 


National Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


Ask YOUR Office Boy 
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{ are picking up... 


\ Vv running a little garden competition to 
promote better lawns and gardens. Over 6,000 
families have entered it—and they are not only 
spending their time but plenty of money in beauti- 
fying their homes. Another thing—at the rate garden 
advertising is increasing (steadily, now, for the past 
28 consecutive weeks), somebody must be buying 
wheelbarrows, garden hose and lawn mowers—and 
paying for them, too. Maybe we’re wrong, but when 
- 6,000 families (which, we believe, represent the 
largest garden competition ever held by any news- 
paper anywhere), can worry more over dahlias than 
dollars, then things can’t be so bad after all. 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 
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Whats New 


q Leading executives in the re- 
frigeration field this week tell how 
that industry managed to come 
through the depression with such an 
excellent sales record. Page 198. 


q Readers tell us they like the 
new Million Dollar Salesmen series. 
This week James J. Lyons tells how 
he sells a million a year or better in 
leather. Sales managers will find 
these articles excellent to pass on to 
the sales force, not only because they 
are jammed full of concrete ideas 
about building big business, but be- 
cause they will give the men a new 
vision of the real potentials of their 
jobs. 


q On page 208 is a report of the 
progress of the Frosted Foods mar- 
keting plan. The campaign is now 
on in New England and will soon be 
extended to other territories. 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Return Post Cards 


So many of the questions I encounter 
these days have to do with the wording 
of return post cards that perhaps it might 
not be amiss to devote a little space to 
a general discussion of the subject. There 
is a group of devotees that believe quite 
emphatically in the efficiency of the ‘“‘mys- 
tery” wording. ‘Don’t tell the story on 
the post card,” they say, “else the reader 
will scan it first, decide he isn’t interested 
and discard the mailing without turning to 
the letter.” 

I do not belong to that club. Such an 
argument is, I hold, an admission of weak- 
ness in the post card. If a card can do 
no better than that to intrigue interest, 
then it probably stands in need of revision. 
Instead of saying, “Don’t tell the story,” 
my counsel is quite the opposite, “Re- 
tell the story!” Make your card the most 
attractive thing in the mailing. Use illus- 
trations if they appear to be necessary. 
Get an appealing headline. If you are 
offering a free booklet, tell what it con- 
tains; highlight some of the important 

ints. See that it tells the story briefly 
But completely, so that, even though sep- 
arated from the letter, it may induce action. 
This, in my experience, has been the most 
profitable plan. 

Of course, if you are marketing mer- 
chandise by mail, you simply must go into 
detail on the post card, explaining your 
proposition precisely and accurately, since 
the post card represents an actual order, 
and people are very cautious about signing 
indefinite agreements. But even where no 
purchase is involved, I find that many per- 
sons are reticent concerning the ‘mystery’ 
card. They do not like to sign such 
messages as “Sure! Send along your 
proposition!” or, “All right, tell me more 
about it!” They want to know precisely 
what they are going to get. 

Another thing I have learned, beyond 
question of doubt, is that it is impossible 
to emphasize too strongly the ‘no obliga- 
tion” idea. Even though you are merely 
inviting the prospect to send for a free 
booklet, which could not, in the nature of 
things, involve an obligation, make certain 
that this point is explicitly stated. If you 
fail to do so, you may find that many of 
the cards will be decorated with such pen 
notations as “It is understood this doesn’t 
obligate me at all.” 

A good many of us are careless on an- 
other point. I myself am often guilty. In 
cases where the sale is to be consummated 
directly by mail, we éliminate that sig- 
nificant little line, “No salesman will 
call.” There are a good many persons 
to whom this is a telling argument. And 
not all of them are mere curiosity seekers. 
They want to buy, but they hate to be 
sold. When they sign a card they have 
a fear that the next step will be a high- 
pressure salesman who will palm off some- 
thing on them that they really do not want 
or need. And of course there are others 


who have no fear of their ability to handle 
a personal representative, but simply do 


not want to be bothered. Thus, if we 
have this advantage in our favor, why not 
employ it? 


Effectiveness of Flattery 


Flattery is a force that is not used in 
mail selling either as skilfully or as fre- 
quently as its effectiveness deserves. I have 
recently had an experience tending to em- 
phasize a point I have long been making 
—that you can pat a man on the back, 
tell him he is a 
Representative Citi- 
zen and make a 
sale that you could 
not otherwise pos- 
sibly close. Klein & 
Kuhn, Indianapolis 
property manage- 
ment firm, has filled 
a new fourteen-story 


per cent capacity, 
in depression times, 
“ almost solely by the 
Maxwell Droke ‘lattery appeal. Here 
is one of the typ- 

ical letters used to develop inquiries: 

“We are going to do an interesting and 
unusual thing in connection with leasing 
space in the Circle Tower, the magnificent 
new office building that is now being con- 
structed in Monument Place. 

“Instead of presenting this space at ran- 
dom, the tenancy of the Tower is to be 
by selection and invitation. Your name 
has been placed upon a carefully chosen 
list. In the coming weeks we shall send 
you from time to time interesting news 


about the building, its progress, purpose — 


and personnel. 

“Our wish, frankly, is to develop your 
interest in this, the finest office structure 
that Indianapolis is likely to see for many 
years. The management would deem it a 
privilege to have housed within the walls 
of the Circle Tower a representative firm 
such as yours. 

“It is our pledge that in this new build- 
ing you will be associated with other 
leaders in the world of commerce, finance 
and the professions—those who belong 
truly to the aristocracy of achievement. 

“The Circle Tower will be ready for 
occupancy within three months, and leases 
are now being made. May we suggest an 
early inspection of floor plans? The tele- 
phone is Lincoln 3545.” 


More on Inactive Accounts 


R. H. Eckhouse, sales promotion man- 
ager of the Formfit Company, now takes 
a hand in our discussion of letters to in- 
active accounts. He sends me a letter 
which he has used, and a very good letter 
it is, bringing something like 14 per cent 
returns. “But,” says Mr. Eckhouse, “most 
of the answers were something like this: 
‘Nothing is the matter, but I can’t buy 
from everyone,’ or ‘business has been slow 
and I haven’t needed much of your mer- 
chandise.’ When these answers come in,” 


[194] 


office building to 97 . 


says this puzzled promotion man, “we have 
to write them and try to develop interest. 
So I am wondering why it wouldn’t be 
just as well to do this in the first place. 
Why wouldn’t any letter that requests a 
response be as suitable as one that inquires 
why the customer hasn’t ordered?” 

My answer is to inquire of Mr. Eck- 
house if his ordinary routine solicitation 
letters bring 14 per cent response. I am 
assuming a negative answer, which I be- 
lieve is a fairly safe conclusion. Here, 
again, we see a practical application of 
the vanity appeal. We have singled out 
a customer and asked why he has not 
favored us with his purchases. We have 
demonstrated that his custom is worth 
while to us; that we have missed him, and 
that we want him back in the fold. This 
makes the customer feel important. He 
is frankly pleased to know that he is held 
in such high regard. So he sits down and 
gives us the information requested. 

Whether the answer is favorable or un- 
favorable, the very fact that the customer 
has taken the trouble to write, indicates 
interest. We have made an impression on 
him. He will remember us when next in 
the market. The chances are better than 
even that, other factors being equal, we will 
get a break on the next order. Mean- 
while, of course, his letter affords a splen- 
did opportunity for further correspond- 
ence. We can write him, bringing out 
additional points; discussing new merchan- 
dise, special offers, etc., and because we 
are writing in response to his letter to us, 
we are assured a measure of interest that 
no general communication could possibly 
have. We know that the letter will be 
read not as an ordinary circular, but as a 
personal communication. 

In my judgment, the ideal letter to inac- 
tive accounts is one which not only ex- 
presses interest in the customer and a hope 
of renewed patronage, but at the same 
time incites definite action of some sort. 
For example, we may offer a new catalog 
or suggest that he make up an order of sea- 
sonable items. This is not always prac- 
ticable, to be sure, but where it can be 
done it is highly advisable. For thus we 
can fully and promptly cash in on the 
“good feeling” that such a letter engenders. 


“Story Style” Rule 


With further reference to the use of 
“story style” letters, Louis D. Wallace, of 
Southern Agriculturist, suggests this gen- 
eral rule: “The more important the facts 
the more necessary it is to have a straight 
style; the less important the facts, the 
more important it is to have a story 
style.” And that, I think, sums up the 


sitcheation. 


R. G. Culbertson Changes 


CINCINNATI—R. G. Culbertson, formerly 
advertising and sales promotion manager 
of the Billboard, has joined the Cincinnati 
Terminal Warehouses, Inc., as assistant to 
H. V. Fetick, vice-president and general 
manager. 
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More than half of all the families 
in the Los Angeles Area—52.3% 
to be exact—buy The Evening 
Herald every week day, and de- 
pend upon it for their news of 
the day and their familiarity with 
advertised products. 


The great circulation of The Eve- 
ning Herald—larger in total by 
many thousands than any other 
Los Angeles Daily—offers the 
advertiser the added advantage of 
being concentrated 96% right in 
the Los Angeles “City Area” and 
its immediate suburbs. In the “City 
Area” alone, according to the latest 
A. B. C. Audit Report, The Eve- 
ning Herald reaches 66,672 MORE 
homes than the next largest daily 


(The Federal Census of Distribu- 
tion for 1930 shows an annual 
Retail Business for the City 
of Los Angeles of $914,071,232.) 


More Than Half of 
This Billion Dollar 
Market —Covered by 
One Daily Newspaper 


(a morning paper), and 63,372 
MORE than BOTH of the other 
Afternoon papers COMBINED. 


This tremendous circulation, con- 
centrated in the high-buying power 
area, has naturally made The Eve- 
ning Herald the preferred news- 
paper among advertisers in Los 
Angeles—both Local and National. 
Media Records for the First Six 
Months of 1931 shows that The Eve- 
ning Herald carried 1,766,450 Agate 
Lines MORE Display Advertising 
than the second Daily (a morning 
paper) and 1,135,965 MORE lines 
than BOTH of the other After- 
noon papers COMBINED. 


Obviously most advertisers agree 
that— 


Any Schedule Designed to Cover Los Angeles Should Begin With the 


ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


National Representatives 


New York Chicago 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY JOHN H. LEDERER 
342 Madison Ave. 


326 Madison 


Detroit San Francisco 
A. J. NORRIS HILL 
Call Bldg. 


RAY MILLER 
General Motors Bldg. 
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3,795,325 Women 


who must dress every day 


THESE CONCERNS ADVERTISED 
WOMEN’S APPAREL IN THE SUN IN 
1930 


Abercrombie & Fitch 
Abraham & Straus 
Alcman, B., & Co. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 
Balch, Price & Co. 
Bamberger, L., & Co. 
Bedell 


Berger, Harry, & Co. 
Bergdorf & Goodman 
Berthe, May 

Best & Co. 

Binner, Mme. 
Bloomingdale's 
Bonwit, Teller & Co. 
Clark, Rose 
Clayton, Ella 
Collart, M. 

Crocker 

De Pinna 


Franklin, Simon & Co. 

Gilman 

Gimbel Brothers 

Gotham Gold Stripe 
Hosiery 

Green, Mae & Hattie 

Gunther 

Hall, W. H. 

Hearn, Jas. A., & Son 

Hertz, Harry H. 

Hickson, Inc. 

Hixbie & Co. 

Hollander, L. P., Co. 

Jackman’s, Wm., Sons 

sara H., & Sons 
aeger 

Jay Thorpe 

Kargere 

Kayser, Julius, Co. 

lug, Mme. 


Knox Hat Co. 

Lane Bryant 

Lanson & Co. 
Livingston 

Loeser, Frederick, & Co. 
Lord & Taylor 

Lucille Staff 
MacDonald & Drucker 
Macy, R. H., & Co. 
Marguery Ladies Apparel 
Maxon’s 

McCallum Hosiery 
McCreery, James, & Co. 


McCutcheon, James, & Co. 


Merle, Inc. 

Milgrim 

Nature's Rival 
Nevaspred 

Norden, Martha 
Olmstead Corset Co. 


Oppenheim, Collins & Co. 


Paige Pajamas 


Peasant Art Importing Co. 


Peck & Peck 

Perry's 

Petchell, Inc. 
Phoenix Hosiery Co. 
Propper Hosiery 
Rose-Spilo 

Russeks. 

Saks—Fifth Avenue 
Saks—34th St. 
Sarnoff-Neaderland 
Shayne, C. C., & Co. 
Spitzer's 

Stern Bros. 

Tailored Woman, The 
Touraine 

Wales, Betty, Shop 
Wanamaker, John 
Wear-Right Gloves 
Weber & Heilbroner 
Worth 


The stock market, the output of steel, the number of building 
permits may be lower than in the heyday of 1929, but there are 
3,795,325 women in the New York Market who are recorded as 
eighteen years of age and over—and they all get dressed every 
day. They can’t wear the same things day after day endlessly 
. .. first, because they don’t want to; secondly, because they 
don’t have to; and thirdly, because the things won’t stand it. 
Hats and stockings, dresses and underthings must be replaced 
when they wear out, or when styles change . . . and there is 
still money enough to buy a nice thing now and then merely 
because it’s nice and not because it’s a necessity. In this largest 
market of well-dressed women The Sun is the surest sales- 
producing medium for dealers and manufacturers of good ap- 
parel. The department stores have long recognized this. For 
more than five years they have used more space in The Sun to 


sell women’s apparel than in any other New York newspaper. 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 


NEW YORK 


Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the week ending August 8, 1931: 


@ e@ e Trade conditions, though marked by dulness, 
are not bad on the whole, relatively speaking. Lately there 
has been a marked rise in spirits due to comparatively 
stable prices. Clearance sales remain numerous. 


e e e Fall buying of women’s dress goods has been 
very active in the last few days, showing a marked increase 
over the buying of preceding weeks. 


e e@ e Retail trade in men’s wear was disappointing 
in the second half of July. Very low prices ate expected 
to stimulate business in the current month. 


@ @ @ The average price of commodities sagged a 
little more last week, the Irving Fisher index number drop- 
ping to 69.3 compared with 69.5 the week before. 


e e e August inventories in the retail stores are now 
under way and first estimates are that they will be con- 
siderably lower than last year, even allowing for lower 
ptices. 


@ @ e The number of business failures has dimin- 
ished steadily every month this year, according to R. G. 
Dun reports. An indication of a better trend, at least. 


@ @ @ Revenue freight in the week ended July 25 
filled 741,752 cars, 15,893 less than the week before and 
19.3 per cent below the amount in the same week a year 
ago. 


@ @ @ Colorado Fuel & Iron announced last week a 
20 per cent reduction in its basic wage scale to $5.25 a 
day, forced by competitive conditions. 


@ e@ e The five-cent cigar is gaining so rapidly in 
popularity that Class A cigar production in June went up 
19.7 per cent above the output of June, 1930, in contrast 
to slight declines in all other forms of manufactured 
tobacco except snuff, which had an exceptional gain of 
16.1 per cent. 


e e e Industrial employment in the month ended 
June 15 was 2.6 per cent less than in the preceding 
month; payrolls were down 6.2 per cent. Compared 
with the twelve months before, the respective declines 
were 15.6 and 25.7 per cent. Of sixty-four manufactur- 
ing industries reporting to the Department of Labor, 
forty-five showed reductions in wages affecting 67 pet 
cent of their employes. 


@ e e Increased value rather than lower prices is to - 


be stressed in 1932 by automobile manufacturers, according 
to current reports in Detroit associated with rumors con- 
cerning a new Ford model. 


e@ @ @ Wayne County passenger car registration in 
July totaled 4,440 cars compared with 6,003 in June and 
5,926 in July, 1930. Chevrolets—850, 1,531 and 527, 
respectively; Fords—1,063, 2,383 and 4,159. 


@ @ @ The new Ford branch assembly plant in 
Richmond, California, was opened late last week. It will 
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supply the northern and central part of the state besides 
the Pacific islands, 


@ e@ @ Peerless Motor Car is to build all-aluminum 
twelve- and sixteen-cylinder cars. 


@ @ @ Whether the recent advance in trade prices 
of cigarettes was the result of agreement or imitation 
among the Big Four is a question now before the Depart- 
ment of Justice for investigation. 


e e e The ability of retail distributors to increase 
profits on diminished volume of sales is illustrated by the 
current half-year income statements of American Stores 
and Grand Union, sectional chains. The former made 
2.4 per cent more this year than last year, although its 
dollar sales were down 2.8 per cent. The latter with a 
loss of 3.7 per cent on sales increased its profit by 2.6 
per cent. 


@ @ @ Net profits of 184 corporations in the second 
quarter of this year were 35.6 per cent more than in the 
preceding quarter, contrasting with a gain of only 5.1 per 
cent from quarter to quarter last year. As Moody’s In- 
vestment Service observes, this indicates, despite the current 
low level, that business has been operating somewhat more 
profitably than many have realized. 


@ e@ e Bon Ami’s gross profits in the June quarter 
—$1,389,793 this year—have swung within a very narrow 
range in the last four years. The same is true of net income 
—moving from $636,391 in 1928 to $733,390 in 1930 
with $650,943 this year. Not a good weather vane for 
general business breezes. 


@ @ @ Du Pont Cellophane has reduced the prices of 
its product—plain cellophane from fifty to forty-five cents, 
the moisture-proof cellophane from seventy-five to seventy 
cents a pound, because of wide acceptance of cellophane 
in the cigarette and other industries. 


e@ e@ e Stuart Chase of “Your Money’s Worth” 
fame is out with a pamphlet, “Out of the Depression— 
and After,” in which he predicts that the present depres- 
sion will be followed within a year by an era of prosperity 
which will last till about 1940, when another spell of ad- 
versity will cut it short, unless haphazard methods are 
replaced by scientific planning before then. 


@ @ @ The death last week of W. L. McLean, owner 
of the Philadelphia Bulletin, removes the last of a group 
of four newspaper publishers who pursued almost iden- 
tical methods in establishing great newspapers making 
strong popular appeal without loss of class distinction. 
The other three were General Taylor of the Boston Globe, 
William R. Nelson of the Kansas City Star and Victor F. 
Lawson of the Chicago Daily News. 


@ e@ e Important copper producers are talking of a 
complete shutdown, like that resorted to in 1920, as the 
only effective means of putting the industry on a sound 
basis. 


Refrigeration Sets a Pace to 
Challenge Other Industries 


OST mechanical refrigerator 
companies are doing better 
this year than last. For the 


first six months some of them 
feport increases in sales ranging from 
30 to 200 per cent, or even more. 
The morale of the industry is high. 
Its products are being constantly im- 
proved. They are being sold more ag- 
gressively and advertised more inten- 
sively—adding dealers and distributors 
throughout the country. Several manu- 
facturers are participating in a coopera- 
tive sales and advertising program 
under the direction of the electric re- 
frigeration bureau of the National 
Electric Light Association, urging the 
people of the nation to “invest in an 
electric refrigerator.’’ It is estimated 
that 1,000,000 electric refrigerators 
will be sold this year and $20,000,- 
000 spent in advertising to promote 
them. The promotion of gas re- 
frigerators has been no less thorough. 

Just as the rapid development of 
new industries—such as the radio, the 
automobile and the motion picture— 
was of definite aid in pulling the 
nation out of the depression of 
1921-22, the editors of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT believe that the efforts being 
made today by certain industries now 
rising to positions of first magnitude 
—notably mechanical refrigeration— 
will be effective in setting the pace in 
the present decade, and in leading the 
nation out of depression. 

Believing that the executive readers 
of this magazine would be interested 
to learn how these companies have 
forged ahead—and why—the editors 
have asked a principal executive of 
each of several leading companies in 
that industry to summarize the situa- 
tion for their respective companies and 
for the industry as a whole. 


CarRL D. TAYLOR 


Manager Refrigeration Department, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company 


The actual increase in Westinghouse 
refrigerator business for the first six 
months of 1931 was many times that 
of the same months of 1930.  Al- 
though part of this was due to the fact 
that in 1930 Westinghouse was just 
getting un er way in the sale of its 
refrigerator to homes, the interesting 


Mechanical refrigeration has made incredibly fast 
headway during the past eighteen months. Courage, 
aggressiveness and intensive straight selling have 
hung up a record that other industries might have 
matched had they used the same tactics. Here the 
chief executives of eight outstanding companies 
summarize the policies which created so many sales. 


phase of the increased business for the 
first six months of this year is that, in 
many instances, it exceeded the fore- 
cast set by the distributors themselves 
for their actual performance during 
that time. 

Naturally our product, its service 
and our advertising were the largest 
factors. (The first national advertise- 
ment on Westinghouse refrigerators 
appeared January 6, 1931.) It is in- 
teresting to note in most price brackets, 
with the exception of our lowest-price 
model, which was not available early 
in the season, our prices were higher 
than those of contemporaries. 

Word-of-mouth conveying of sales 
plans to the retail salesmen over the 
country by a headquarters staff of retail 
sales development men was a large 
factor in increasing sales, as the retail 
salesmen were more nearly all talking 
the same language in furthering the 
sale of Westinghouse refrigerators. 

A greatly increased advertising pro- 
gram in national media is being put 
into effect during the late summer and 
fall months; a mew cooperative news- 
paper advertising campaign is being 
offered dealers and a large increase is 
being made in the corps of men who 
work with retail salesmen, all because 
of the first half-year increasea sales. 


E. G. BIECHLER 
President, Frigidaire Corporation 


Frigidaire is celebrating its Fifteenth 
Anniversary Jubilee with a nation-wide 
July and August sales campaign. It 
is proving one of the most successful 
in the history of the organization, with 
fully 1,000 more participating dealers 
than ever before were enlisted in a 
general sales program of this nature. 

A rising household sales curve dur- 
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ing the second quarter, considerably 
sharper than a normal seasonal rise, 
called for repeated increases in factory 
production schedules. The production 
schedule for household Frigidaires was 
increased twice during July, and the 
August schedule has been set at 73 
per cent above that for August last 
year. 

New water coolers and new room 
coolers introduced this year have been 
accorded a most enthusiastic reception 

We attribute these encouraging 
figures to the years that have been de- 
voted to advertising, sales promotion 
and public education, supported by the 
satisfaction and good will of nearly 
2,000,000 users. 


Louis RUTHENBURG 


President and General Manager, Copeland 
Products, Inc. 


It seems to us that the increased 


E. G. Biechler... 
"The production 
schedule for 
household Frig- 
idaires was in- 
creased twice 
during July and 
the August 
schedule has 
been set at 73 
per cent above 
that for August 
last year.” 
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volume and generally healthy condition 
enjoyed by the electric refrigeration in- 
dustry results primarily from the fact 
that as the country was plunged into 
the depression, the public had been 
pretty completely sold on the desir- 
ability and necessity of mechanical 
refrigeration. If general conditions 
had continued normal, the industry 
probably would have experienced a 
most spectacular expansion. In the 
face of the happy circumstances just 
cited and the general depression, the 
industry has been able to continue a 
normal rate of expansion. 

Coupled with this underlying evolu- 
tionary trend of the industry, the men 
responsible for the various companies 
in the industry have faced the problem 
of conducting their business through a 
depression with courage and aggres- 
siveness. As far as we know, there 
have been no brain-staggering ‘‘stunts”’ 
performed and no rabbits have been 
pulled out of hats. Rather conven- 
tional methods of selling and sales 
promotion have been the rule, but 
there have been no “pulling of 
punches.” Everyone in the industry 
seems to have stuck very steadily to his 
job of selling refrigerators. 


Louis Ruthen- 
burg .. . “There 
have been no 
brain - stagger- 
ing ‘stunts’ per- 
formed and no 
rabbits _ pulled 
out of hats... 
but everyone in 
the industry 
seems to have 
stuck very stead- 
ily to his job of 
selling refrigera- 
tors.” 


In the case of Copeland Products, 
Inc., we have made marked improve- 
ments in the product and are giving 
the public a great deal more value per 
dollar. We have tried to show our 
dealers and distributors how to make 
money. We have kept our ratio of 
selling and advertising expense within 
reasonable limits. Every effort has 
been concentrated toward doing a 
better job of cooperation between the 
factory forces and distributors and 
dealers. In spite of the rather violent 
seasonal fluctuations of the industry, 
shipments from the factory have been 
made punctually. 


Naturally in order to support a pro- 
gram of this kind, it has been neces- 
sary to effect marked economies in 
manufacturing costs and in expense 
items. This has been accomplished 
largely as a result of a very able and 
enthusiastic personnel. Every member 
of our organization seems to have 
gtasped the problems with which the 
industry and our own business have 
been confronted, and has done his 
share toward accomplishing our gen- 
eral objectives. 


George W. 
Mason .. . “Kel- 
vinator unit 
shipments for 
June exceeded 
those for one 
year ago by 30 
per cent.” The 
1931 second 
quarter profit 
was the best in 
the corporation's 
history. 


yr 


President, The Kelvinator Corporation 


GEORGE W. MASON 


At the end of June our business for 
the fiscal year to date showed an in- 
crease of 15 per cent in unit shipments 
over that of the preceding year. The 
quarter ending with June was unusual- 
ly good in making up the ground lost 
by a somewhat slow start in the first 
quarter. 

Unit shipments for June exceeded 
those for one year ago by 30 per cent. 

On July 16 we had received more 
orders than for the entire month of 
July, 1930. 

This affords grounds for the belief 
that our September quarter will be bet- 
ter than one year ago. 

The progress made by the electric 
refrigeration industry is due to a fast- 
growing public acceptance of the need 
of refrigeration, fostered by aggressive 
advertising of all the larger manufac- 
turers, furthered by the advertising 
done by the electric refrigeration bu- 
reau, formed by the National Electric 
Light Association, in conjunction with 
four of the industry's leading com- 
panies. 

From our own standpoint, sales have 
been due to a constantly improved 
product, a broad line, enlarged sales 
personnel and increased advertising 
and sales promotion appropriations, 


T. K. Quinn... 
“We feel that 
the refrigeration 
industry is belp- 
ing to create a 
new prosperit 
ne the fact 
is that the indus- 
try as a whole is 
not abead of last 
year.” 


J 


and a greatly strengthened distributor 
and dealer body. 

It may be safely stated that there is 
still considerable money in the country 
which people are willing to spend, if 
the expenditure can be justified to such 
an extent as it can in the case of elec- 
tric refrigerators, which combine the 
appeal of health preservation, con- 
venience and economy to a remarkable 
degree. 


T. K. QUINN 


Vice-President, General Electric Company 


Unfortunately, the fact is that the 
refrigeration industry, as a whole, is 
not ahead of last year. The sales total 
volume for the industry is, however, 
rather close to last year in my opinion, 
but this is because of the increasing 
amount of business done by new small 
manufacturers who may not continue 
in business, 

We feel, however, that the industry 
is helping to create a new prosperity, 
but, of course, there is a great differ- 
ence in amounts involved when you 
compare electric refrigeration with 
automobiles. 


C. U. WILLIAMs 
President, Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating 
Corporation 


Electric refrigeration as an industry 
has been eminently successful in 1931 
when compared with general business 
in other lines. This is not just a hap- 
pening. There are numerous con- 
tributing factors that have brought this 
about. 

The concerted efforts of the indus- 
try, the vast amount of money spent 
in advertising, the united efforts of the 
utility companies in the promotion of 
refrigeration sales as a load building 
factor, have all had much to do with 
(Continued on page 220) 


(If you fritter . . 


. your time... 


away on trivialities, on endless, 


get-nowhere conferences, that’s your funeral!” 


Epistles to the Advettisians 
Book II.* 


The company was ready to advertise. But the gen- 
eral manager found himself somewhat bewildered 
when it came to choosing an advertising agency. So 
he wrote to a man who had spent the better part of 
a lifetime in the agency field and asked his advice. 
Here is what he said. These letters constitute 
one of the best discussions of agency relations the 
editors of this magazine have been privileged to read. 


Airyzona, May 5, 1931. 
Dear Glenn: 

As you see, I am not even waiting 
for an acknowledgment of Epistle 
Number One before sending along 
Number Two. (I'm not going to 
take any chance of being told that 
what you wanted from me is some- 
thing different from what I think you 
and your associates ought to be told.) 

If I remember correctly, I am now 
at the Fifthly of my sermon, which 
is— 

V. Be open-minded. If you aren’t 
genuinely open-minded, for Heaven’s 
sake, give an impression of open- 
mindedness. 

An agency, to deserve your account, 
has necessarily collected together some 
worth-while business brains and ex- 
perience. That collective experience 
almost certainly outweighs your own 
—the brains may, possibly, also. 

Don’t make the absurdly common 
mistake of killing off your chance of 
getting the benefit of those brains and 


*Book I appeared August 1; Book III 
will appear next week. 


that collective experience by consistent- 
ly ignoring or belittling your agency’s 
recommendations. If you cannot fol- 
low a considerable share of your 
agency’s recommendations, one of two 
things is self-evident—either you have 
made a faulty choice of counsel or you 
and your associates are dangerously 
self-sufficient. When you reject a 
recommendation without convincing 
your agency that it was unsound or 
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untimely, ask yourself searchingly who 
was at fault. 

Cultivate a receptive attitude—hear 
every suggestion and recommendation 
through to the end—hunt for its 
value. Be as careful and logical in 
tabling it as the agency was in mak- 
ing it. Otherwise you’ll soon stop the 
flow of those suggestions and recom- 
mendations at their source—all except 
those connected with your budget— 
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and you will have no one to blame ex- 
cept yourself. 

VI. When all is said and done, an 
agency’s most precious asset is Time. 
The income from your account will 
pay for just so much time and no 
more. Your agency knows where that 
limit lies, even if you and your asso- 
ciates fail to recognize it. 

It is up to you how effectively that 
time is used. 

If you fritter it away on trivialities, 
on endless, get-nowhere ‘‘confer- 
ences,” on needless trips to your place 
of business, on what agents term 
“holding hands,” on unjustifiable re- 
makes of layouts or redrafts of copy, 
or any of the other score of time-con- 
suming operations which eat into an 
agency's working margin, that’s your 
funeral. 

The agency doesn’t give you that 
wasted time as an extra—it takes it 
out of the time it would otherwise 
devote to worth-while services. Some 
advertisers never learn this truth. 
Year after year they try new agencies, 
treat each in this same way and never 
learn why they never get the type of 
constructive service which the same 
agencies give to other advertisers. 


Cheating Yourself 


VII. Keep steadily in mind that 
whatever an agency accomplishes for 
you it accomplishes through you. 

Razzing — fault-finding — nagging 
—have no effect upon a conscientious 
agency beyond chilling its interest in 
you and your affairs. Dilly-dallying— 
lack of decision—changing direction 
with every shift of the wind—these 
things simply signal an agency not to 
waste its best efforts on you. Petty 
quibbling over pennies—suspicion of 
bills—a ‘‘purchasing agent attitude’’— 
only warn an agency of what to expect 
of you and make it certain that you 
will never be given the least “‘extra” 
of any sort. 

Treat your agency fairly—and if you 
have sufficient judgment to pick any 
one of the scores of agencies which 
deserve such treatment—it will lean 
over backward in treating you fairly. 
Remember that an agency is justified 
in expecting an even break, a reason- 
able give-and-take, and is in a position 
to get it—and more—if, in self-pro- 
tection, you force it to do so. 

VIII. When you deal with the 
space-buying, accounting and produc- 
tion departments of your agency, deal 
with them just as you do with cor- 
responding departments of your own 
organization. Use different tactics with 
its copy and art departments. 

Whether you like it or not, copy 
and art—big league copy and art— 
call for a different breed of fish. Cre- 


ative ability applied on an eight-hour- 
a-day basis takes a high toll of nerves. 
It demands a sustained enthusiasm 
which other business men do not need 
and hence, often, do not seem to 
understand. 

You will hear this belittled as 
“artistic temperament.” It is no more 
artistic temperament in the art-for- 
art’s-sake sense than the temperament 
which governs a golfer. You couldn't 
shoot in the low eighties on your club 
team if your teammates trotted round 
at your elbow and nagged at your 
swing, made you play a practice ball 
after every stroke, looked disappoint- 
ed at every shot and in general ex- 
hibited a complete lack of sympathy 
with your efforts. 

Able copy men—the kind you want 
on your work—are sufficiently rare to 
command good incomes. Very few 
of them feel the need. or compulsion 
to kowtow to inconsiderate clients. 
They know when their work is good, 
regardless of your opinion of it. The 
best of them are never primarily in- 
terested in whether or not it suits you 


—they are looking past you and at 
your prospects. For a reasonable 
period they will labor patiently 
to educate you to what their ex- 
perience and judgment tells them is 
the right advertising for you. If you 
refuse to learn, you will then get 
pleasantly mediocre stuff, turned out 
rapidly and unemotionally as so much 
hack-work. It may please you but 
your results will not be up to their 
possibilities. 

On the other hand, if you react in- 
telligently and sympathetically to what 
they present, they will work overtime 
and sit up nights unasked, whipping 
their imaginations, planning and pol- 
ishing in your behalf. That’s the way 
they are compounded and your atti- 
tude isn’t going to change their spots, 
so why try? Use their enthusiasm— 
don’t abuse it. 

This is enough of a dose of an old- 
timer’s advice for one day. 

Be prepared for more in a couple 
of days. 

Your aff. uncle, 
G. B. S. 


How We Get a New Salesman 
Off on the Right Foot 


BY lL F. WOODROW 


Vice-president, Automatic Washer Company, Newton, lowa 


HE blindfold test may be sat- 

isfactory for selling cigarettes, 

but sending a new salesman 

out on his territory without 

first giving him a clear vision of every 

detail of your proposition is a decid- 
ed handicap. 

We have found that it is a good 
investment to spend a little time and 
money in devising a plan which will 
serve as a definite schedule for a new 
salesman, and also give us a positive 
check on his receiving complete in- 
structions and equipment. 

When a new salesman reports at 
the Information Desk on the first day 
the clerk hands him one of our spe- 
cial eight-page folders, ““Who’s Who 
at the Automatic Washer Company.” 

On the inside cover we extend 
greetings with the following copy: 
“To the salesman who is just enter- 
ing our ranks, this little booklet is 
given in the hope that. it will ex- 
pedite your first assignment which is 
to get acquainted with us. Please 
use it while you are here and preserve 
it for reference later.” 

The inside pages show the route 
the man is to follow in getting his in- 
structions. The names of the various 
department heads are followed with 


an itemized list of the subjects to be 
discussed by each. 

The clerk asks the man to be seat- 
ed for about five minutes and this 
gives him an opportunity to skim 
through the booklet. He is impressed 
with the greeting and anticipates the 
pleasure of receiving his instruction 
in a complete and systematic manner. 
After he has spent five minutes in 
studying this booklet, he feels ac- 
quainted in a measure with the or- 
ganization whose ranks he is joining. 
He is then ushered into the office of 
the sales manager. 

This first interview covers the sub- 
jects of territory, contract terms, 
prices, sales policies, delivery points, 
active dealer lists and the salesman’s 
permanent mailing address. The 
next takes up special points relative 
to our business with department and 
furniture stores. 

The interview with the traveling 
sales manager covers special phases 
and characteristics of the specific ter- 
ritory. 

During the next interview the new 
salesman is given a complete assem- 
bly of supplies for his brief case. He 
is also informed of our house organ 

(Continued on page 224) 


Underwood & Underwood 
. . he expects to shoe 
4,000,000 pairs of feet this year. 


James J]. Lyons . 


66 ON’T follow the crowd; 
instead, do the radical,” is 
a characteristic slogan of 
James J. Lyons, New York 
salesman for the Surpass Leather Com- 
pany, tanners of kid and kangaroo 
leather sold largely to shoe manufac- 
turers. 

Here’s how Lyons did, it recently to 
startle the trade and net himself the 
largest order ever sold for one par- 
ticular kind of leather. 

“Everyone selling the shoe manu- 
facturer seems to have gotten cold feet 
lately,” Lyons explained. “Leather 
salesmen have let the hand-to-mouth 
bogey lick them. Manufacturers are 
buying in dribbles, blaming Old Man 
Depression. In the face of this trade 
trend I realized that the only way to 
gain any attention for my proposition 
was to do the radical. 

“I went to a regular customer—a 
manufacturer of high-grade footwear 
—and offered him the largest footage 
of a certain kind of leather ever sold— 
over $75,000 worth. Sensing what his 
objections would be, I anticipated 
them. True. He was stocked up suf- 
ficiently not to be able to begin to use 
that much leather for six months. But 
that was just the radical part of it. I 


Million 
Dollar 
Salesmen 


BY HERBERT KERKOW 


“Sell ideas and you'll sell plenty of merchan- 
dise,” says James J. Lyons, star salesman for 
the Surpass Leather Company, who makes a 
habit of big orders and sells ’em in the face 
of Wall Street reports and price objections. 


The second of a group of articles on salesmen in various 


lines, who have sold better-than-a-million a year. 


showed him the advantage of buying 
that far ahead. That would show his 
confidence. His confidence would 
startle the trade and by startling the 
trade return his investment in full by 
increased orders Finally I made it 
worth his while to purchase such a 
large amount, because by doing this 
he would help our company clean up 
its inventory. 

“This sale worked as I predicted. 
Photos of the trucks shipping the 
leather, with appropriate reception 
ceremonies, were widely published in 
the trade press and business sections of 
metropolitan newspapers. Retailers 
were startled and the manufacturet’s 
business boomed with Old Man De- 
pression beating a hasty retreat.” 

But Jim Lyons doesn’t rely on the 
spectacular every time. He can do 
the unusual without the fanfare of 
trumpets. With so many manufactur- 
ers cutting quality in order to meet a 
declining price market, Lyons again 
goes against the trend and sells large 
orders by offering sound merchandis- 
ing ideas. Take the case of a transac- 
tion he has just completed. This manu- 
facturer makes a quality line of shoes. 
When Lyons called on him the manu- 
facturer was expecting to hear Lyons 
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suggest, as his competitors had, that he 
use a cheaper quality leather and thus 
follow the down trend. In this frame 
of mind the buyer was already think- 
ing up devices to cut Lyons’ price, no 
matter what it was, Let Lyons tell how 
he overcame the price hurdle: 

“With such a prospect, it would be 
stupid to buck his ‘line,’ so I reversed 
my field and showed him the advan- 
tages of not buying a poorer quality of 
leather, but a better quality, — 
more value into his product and using 
this sales weapon on the retailer. I 
accomplished this by showing the pros- 
pect a new use for a type of skin I 
dealt in. Thus I beat him to the trig- 
ger. He bought over $100,000 footage 
of leather with which he in turn ex- 
pects to beat the retailer to the trig- 
ger.” 

Maybe these two cases explain why 
Lyons’ sales for the first six months 
of this year are already 66 per cent of 
the total for the whole of last year. 
He expects to sell enough leather to 
cover 4,000,000 pairs of feet this year. 

To sell that much shoe leather, 
Lyons is willing to wear out his own 
twenty-four hours a day, if necessary. 
The successful salesman, Lyons will 
tell you, is ready for a sale any time, 
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W hen Lyons goes after an order he forgets all about depressions and strikes for big ones . . 


. in the above picture he is 


on hand to greet a truckload of business he sold to I. Miller & Sons. From left to right: ]. ]. Lyons, Michael Miller, vice- 
president; Irving Miller, Dan Ruffel, leather buyer and Leo Scholz, technical art director of the Miller organization. 


anywhere. But he doesn’t always put 
business before pleasure. Once he put 
business after pleasure and sold a 
good-sized order. Lyons and some 
prospects had been having a social eve- 
ning, in the course of which it devel- 
oped that one of the prospects was to 
leave the second day after, but was so 
busy the next day he wouldn’t be able 
to talk with the salesman. So they car- 
ried through the pleasure of the eve- 
ning and at 1 a.m. the prospect came 
down with Lyons to his office and 
bought. 

Being prepared to sell during any of 
the twenty-four hours in the day 
doesn’t mean making lots and lots of 
routine calls to Lyons. On the con- 
trary, he never calls unless he has some- 
thing to say. “Otherwise you wear out 
your welcome,” he insists. “There is 
much too much unplanned selling to- 
day. I try never to call on any of my 
500 prospects unless I have a new 
presentation, a new use or a new idea 
to offer. The big buyer has come to 
expect help from the salesman. When 
the salesman can give it to him, com- 
petition isn’t even in the running. 

“Manufacturers of shoes (as manu- 
facturers of almost anything else sold 


to the consumer) afe constantly 
pressed for something new,” Lyons 
continued. “I took advantage of this 
fact to sell a new use for a coarse 
grained leather we make. This leather 
was too coarse for the fine shoe. Yet 
if this sales weakness were properly 
disguised I saw the chance to make a 
weakness into a salient sales point. I 
had the coarse leather punched full of 
holes in pattern formation. Punching 
holes this way gave the leather a de- 
sign quality and disguised its coarse- 
ness. Now several manufacturers are 
using this coarse leather as a style fea- 
ture and saving a good deal on the 
original cost. The same stunt helped 
me sell lots of footage of another 
leather equally unsuitable in its ‘native 
state’ for fine shoes: By putting a 
cross grain design on this leather the 
shoe manufacturer has a surface he 
could feature as a new style and save 
money on leather costs. 

“Sell ideas and you'll sell plenty of 
merchandise,” was the opinion ex- 
pressed by Lyons in telling how he 
sold a million-dollar order, 

“In the leather business the tanner 
takes the gamble. He buys skins in 
large lots. After tanning he must grade 
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his skins and get his prices in propor- 
tion to the percentage of the original 
buy which proved of good quality. I 
sold my largest order by selling the 
customer the idea of taking the gamble 
himself. He was a large operator. I 
showed him how, if he were willing 
to gamble, he might save an appreci- 
able amount in the final cost of making 
his shoes by buying out a complete 
lot, using the leathers resulting that 
suited his needs and then finding a 
use for the remaining misfits. 

“If possible, make your ideas tan- 
gible in one way or another. The 
buyer is not a magician and cannot be 
expected to read your mind. I'll show 
what I mean by telling you how I sold 
the shoe industry the idea of using 
kid leather for fine shoes. A few years 
ago black kid leather was ‘an old 
ladies’ shoe leather.’ I saw no reason 
why it should be in disrepute and why 
it couldn’t be used for the smart femi- 
nine shoe. I tried to interest shoe 
manufacturers but they laughed. The 
leading shoe buyer of a New York 
Fifth Avenue department store told 
me, ‘Kid hasn’t a chance. It’s only 
good for old ladies’ running shoes.’ 

(Continued on page 222) 


How Will the New Tariff 


Affect the Canadian Market ? 


BY FRANK J. WALKER 


HE latest reports from Ottawa 

indicate that, while the general 

debate on the budget and the 

discussion of the tariff schedules 
in committee may result in some slight 
modifications, it is quite likely that the 
new tariff will be passed in substan- 
tially the same form as presented to 
Parliament. 

Since the tariff changes were first an- 
nounced, sales managers here quite nat- 
urally have been concerned; this 
concern varying only in the degree to 
which the revisions in the schedule 
may affect the most of their company’s 
product laid down in Canada and the 
influence this will have toward de- 
creasing their volume of business from 
the Dominion. Not only will this ac- 
tion of the Canadian government have 
an immediate effect on our sales, but 
it also has a significance of great im- 
port, since the pursuit and extension of 
this policy in the future would show 
even greater acceleration of the build- 
ing up of industries within the Domin- 
ion than we have seen in the past. 

The extent to which each of our 
manufacturers will feel a detrimental 
effect on Canadian sales from the new 
tariff can only be determined by indi- 
vidual study and experience with its 
working, but there is no doubt that the 
time has arrived for every American 
sales executive, who is interested, to re- 
view carefully his position in this mat- 
ter, if he is to get the most out of this 
territory, which we shall find will be- 
come increasingly valuable as its indus- 
trial growth and population are built 
up. 
—— of our firms view Canada as 
“Domestic” sales territory and treat 
it largely as such, Although there is 
in most instances a good case for gear- 
ing the Canadian sales division closely 
with marketing operations in the 
United States, in view of the proximity 
of the two countries, the similarity of 
living standards, social habits, etc., 
rather than to consider Canada as an 
export branch in the same sense as we 
look upon markets in South America 
and elsewhere, it is now more impor- 
tant than ever that we should recognize 
the difference in the conditions be- 
tween the two countries and also con- 
sider other factors that may have a 
bearing on the amount of business we 
can obtain from our good friends 
north of our boundaries. 


The revision of its tariffs by any 
country with which we do business is 
something which, once the changes are 
made, we cannot alter. The direction 
in which our manufacturers will strive 
to meet the new Canadian situation will 
therefore necessarily be along lines that 
will make for closer cultivation of 
Canadian markets and to working out 
plans that will enable them to keep the 
price of their products competitive 
there. Whereas in the past a fair meas- 
ure of success may have been achieved 
by the sales manager making an oc- 
casional visit and by corresponding by 
mail to maintain contacts for the most 
part, it may be essential now to sta- 
tion a direct agent or factory represent- 
ative in the territory to see that a good 
distribution is secured in each trading 
area. 

The tendency to establish Canadian 
offices will be quickened, whether desk 
space only is required or an establish- 
ment to house a sizable organization. 
It is no small help, when promoting 
the sale of any product in Canada to 
be able to show that the manufacturer 
is established properly within the coun- 
try. Even if the commodity is of a 
nature that may never require servic- 
ing, there is a greater feeling of con- 
fidence on the part of the buyer when 
he knows he can ‘“‘fall back’’ on some- 
one within easy reach if anything goes 
wrong. There is also a growing pref- 
erence for doing business with firms 
established in Canada. 

Even if a satisfactory sales volume 
can be secured without representation, 
such as this in Canada, it may be found 
worth while looking into the possibili- 
ties of a broader development. Let us 
not forget that as a base for operations 
“within the Empire’’ Canadian plants 
have the benefit of the preferential 
tariffs enjoyed in the interchange of 
trade between the members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

This last consideration is somewhat 
ahead of the immediate needs arising 
from the tariff changes now facing us, 
however, so we shall leave it for the 
moment to resume our review of the 
more pressing conditions that have to 
be met. The grouping of sales opera- 
tions in the United States and Canada 
can sometimes be carried to a point 
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where it may interfere with the proper 
development of the Canadian market, 
as in the case of a large American 
manufacturer producing a piece of 
equipment which enjoys an excellent 
sale in the United States and for which 
there is a corresponding demand in 
Canada, but on account of lack of flex- 
ibility in working plans, sales to 
Canadian customers are greatly restrict- 
ed. The main component in this par- 
ticular product is fabricated from the 
raw material by the concern in ques- 
tion. The balance of the assembly 
consists largely of standard units pur- 
chased in the open market and in- 
corporated in the completed machine 
without any special work being done 
on them to adapt them to this use. 
Such sales as are secured in Canada 
ate only made possible by the omission 
of certain little refinements which, al- 
though not vitally affecting the opera- 
tion of the apparatus, cheapens its ap- 
pearance in a way that places it under 
an unfair handicap beside foreign com- 
peting products which in service do 
not deliver an equal measure of value 
for the money invested in them, The 
Canadian buyer has an appreciation of 
these refinements and we can only 
hope to win his preference when we 
show him that we are giving him a 
high standard of product throughout. 
In this instance considerable money 
could have been saved and the cost in 
Canada proportionately reduced by 
shipping the main component and any 
supplementary parts it was found 
necessary to produce in the parent fac- 
tory in the United States into Canada 
unassembled. The standard units te- 
quired to complete the equipment 
could be procured economically in the 
Dominion, the necessary labor to finish 
the assembly was conveniently avail- 
able at a price that compared favorably 
with wages paid in this country and the 
duty on the standard units and that 
portion of it paid on the labor im- 
ported into Canada in the form of the 
final assembly could have been kept 
out of the cost. This arrangement 
would have permitted giving the Cana- 
dian user a machine equal in evety 
respect to that sold in this country 
and comparable in appearance with 
(Continued on page 222) 
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MAGAZINE 


DVERTISING is a waste of good dollars unless 


it sells merchandise. 


All merchandise must be sold twice. It must be sold 
first to the retailer, who in turn must sell it to the 
consumer. 


Advertising can help in both instances. It can in- 
fluence the retailer to stock the merchandise and it can 
create the consumer demand necessary to move that 
merchandise from the dealer’s shelf. 


The head of an advertising agency which serves a 
manufacturer of national reputation recently referred 
to The American Weekly as “the action magazine.” 


When asked what he meant by this statement he 
replied that he regards magazines generally as long-pull 
media but that The American Weekly not only possesses 
the long life and long-pull effectiveness of other maga- 
zines but in addition stands without rival in bringing 
about immediate sales. 


In times of great prosperity manufacturers may be 
willing to wait years to build prestige and create sales 
for the future. 


But in times like these, when sales are not easy to make, 
most manufacturers do not want to wait three to five 
years to make their sales and cash their profits. They 
want quick turnover and the way to quick turnover is 
to move merchandise quickly from the dealer’s shelf 
into the hands of the consumer. 


The outstanding record of merchandising and adver- 
tising successes piled up by The American Weekly over 
a period of years cannot be matched by any other maga- 
zine in the national field. 


With its 5,500,000 circulation—with its great page 
more than twice the size of any other magazine — with 
its blanket coverage of the richest buying areas of the 
nation, this action magazine offers a national advertising 
and irresistible selling force which cannot be duplicated 
by any other single publication. 


And in addition The American Weekly does the big- 
gest job at the LOWEST COST. 


To give some idea of the coverage of this mighty 
magazine, let us analyze its circulation. 


The American Weekly concentrates and dominates 
in 578 of America’s 997 towns and cities of 10,000 popu- 
lation and over. (1930 U. S. census figures) 


In each of 152 cities, it reaches one out of every two 
families 


In 108 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 
In an additional 146 cities, 30 to 40% 
In another 172 cities, 20 to 30% 


. and, in addition, more than 1,700,000 families in thousands of 
other communities, large and small, regularly buy The American 
Weekly. 

Where can you spend your advertising dollar more 
effectively? 


Cock-A-Doodle-Doo 
fone 
“e. kaerd The American Weekly advertising revenue and linage for 
the first six months of 1931 was the greatest for any six 
(Ly months’ period in its history. The month of July was the 
== = greatest July in volume of advertising linage and revenue, 
| eee and the July 12 issue was the greatest individual issue in 


volume of advertising linage and revenue which The 
American Weekly has ever published. 
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Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Offices: PALMOLIVE Bupc., Cuicaco ... 
11-250 Gengrat Motors Bupc., Detroit . . 


5 WintHrop Square, Boston .. . 
. 1138 Hanna Buipc., CLEVELAND... 


753 Bonnie Braz, Los ANGELES. . 
1or Marietta St., ATLANTA . 


. 222 Monapnock Bipc., San Francisco 
. . INTERNATIONAL Orrice Bibc., St. Louis 


The outline of tributary areas, as shown by map and 
text, is advanced only as a rough approximation 
(keeping to county lines) of the trading area of 
each major market. Audit Bureau of Circulations 
statements were consulted for the definition of 
“carrier limits,” “trading radius” and “eight largest 
cities within trading radius.” See notes for sources 
of additional material on each market. 


Number Forty-four: Bridgeport 
Number Forty-five: Har tfor d 
Number Forty-six:* New Haven 


(A.B.C. Trading Radius: Bridgeport, 13 miles; 
Hartford, 1814 miles; New Haven, 22 miles) 
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The population studies of the 150,000 group of cities will be com- 
pleted this month. At that time they will be gathered and pub- 
lished in report form. The cost will be nominal. If you want 
one or more copies, please write to the managing editor. 
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Population Studies of Principal 
Markets and Their Tributary Areas 


HE population of cities and 

counties in central and western 

Connecticut grew considerably 

faster than the national average 
in the last decade. Many of them 
—especially manufacturing towns and 
immediate suburbs of the large cities 
—grew at a rate two or three times 
as fast as the national growth. 

Population and income figures for 
Bridgeport, Hartford and New Haven 
areas are given on the next page with 
no attempt made to mark accurately 
the trading boundaries of each of the 
cities. Because of the concentration 
of population within such a limited 
geographical area there are a number 
of ‘fringe’ cities which might prop- 
erly be assigned to two or more of the 
major centers. 

Bridgeport gained only 2.2 per cent, 
but Fairfield county gained 20.5 per 
cent, while a number of Bridgeport 
suburbs— including Fairfield, Stratford 
and Trumbull—more than doubled 
the county rate. The tremendous loss 
in the town of Orange in New Haven 
county was accounted for by the fact 
that in 1921 West Haven was or- 
ganized from a part of Orange. 

Hartford’s gain of 18.9 per cent, 
and Hartford county’s gain of 25.3 
per cent was well above the national 
average. East Hartford .and West 
Hartford made amazing gains as did 
Middletown and Meriden, both trad- 
ing centers which are semi-independ- 
ent of the larger Connecticut cities an- 
alyzed here. 

The city of New Haven gained 
only fractionally but the New Haven 
area as a whole showed a very healthy 
growth. Some of the immediate 
suburban centers, including West 
Haven, Hamden, North Haven and 
Woodbridge, chalked up tremendous 
gains. 

Population figures as given on the 
next page for Connecticut cities are 
township figures. 

Market information about these cen- 
ters may be obtained from: Bridge- 
port: Herald, Post & Telegram, 
Times-Star; Hartford: Courant, Times; 
New Haven: Journal-Courier, Regis- 
ter, Times. 


* Fort Worth precedes New Haven in 
size, but the three Connecticut cities were 
grouped together for the sake of conven- 
ience in presentation. Fort Worth will 2p- 
pear next week. 
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; within the A. B. C. carrier limits. 
largest towns within the 


A. B. C. trading radius. : 
towns and/or counties over 1,200 within the A. B. C. trading radius. 
‘“‘Miles from trading center 


figures are from the Official 


Guide of the Railways. 


An Analysis of 1930 Population Figures for Bridgeport, Hartford and 
Ps ° og . . 
New Haven and Surrounding [ferritory Compared with 1920 
Ail Spendable Per 
Per Cent Per Cent Money Income Capita 
Miles from Population Gain Population Gain 1929 Spendable 
Trading Center 1920 1930 or Loss Counties 1920 1930 or Loss (000 omitted) Income 
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Five-column advertisements in metropolitan newspapers and an extensive radiv 
campaign provide a general backing for the New England development of frosted 
foods, while an intensive campaign is carried on at each point of sale. 


Selective Dealer Policy Is Pivot 
of Frosted Food Campaign 


BY F. N. HOLLINGSWORTH 


BOUT seventy selected dealers 
have been signed up during the 
first few weeks of the Birdseye 
Packing Company's initial cam- 
paign on their line of frosted meats, 
vegetables, fruits and fish, which is be- 
ing conducted in New England. Be- 
cause of the unique sales problems sur- 
rounding the development of distribu- 
tion for the new line, and because of 
the novel and almost revolutionary 
character of the products, the company 
is proceeding cautiously and is laying 
distribution groundwork with a great 
deal of care. Their experiments in 
New England will serve as a testing 
ground for advertising and selling 
methods before sales activities are ex- 
tended to other sections of the country. 
According to preliminary reports, 
approximately 100,000 persons a week 
are buying Birdseye foods from the 
seventy dealers now handling them. 
Between 85 and 95 per cent of these 
are said to be repeat buyers. 
Ninety-two varieties of foods are be- 
ing packed and sold now, with new 
items being added every week. By fall 
it is anticipated that over 100 outlets 
in New England will be served. From 
here expansion will go south and 
west, the business on the Pacific Coast 
being handled by Pacific Frosted Foods, 
Inc., which is backed by Standard Oil 


of California and Frosted Foods, Inc. 
This company is now preparing for an 
extensive fall campaign. 

The New England campaign has 
been intensive, rather than extended, for 
the problem has been, not to arouse 
public interest, but to develop and 
consolidate the right kind of retail out- 
lets to handle Frosted Foods, which re- 
quire special low-temperature refriger- 
ation equipment and an entirely new 
outlook on the part of the grocer. 
Therefore, the company has been very 
conservative in signing up dealers, 
picking only quality stores, having the 
class of trade to whom Frosted Foods 
would appeal, ability to finance the 
necessary equipment, the right loca- 
tion, personnel of salespeople and 
management to properly merchandise 
the products, 

The consuming public has heard a 
great deal about Birdseye Frosted 
Foods in the last year or two. Most 
of the women’s magazines have car- 
ried articles on the subject, and the 
highly successful test conducted at 
Springfield last year received wide at- 
tention. Many women realize the ad- 
vantages of this new way of distribut- 
ing perishable foods and are decidedly 
interested. Dealers are naturally more 
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conservative, many of them having hac 
unsatisfactory experience with slow 
frozen meats, which they have tried in 
the past. Also the grocer was being 
made over into a meat dealer. The 
task has been to coordinate demand 
with supply; to train dealers in selling 
an entirely new product, and to pro- 
vide service from packer through deal- 
er to consumer that would be continu- 
ously satisfactory. 

The advertising problem on Birds- 
eye Foods is largely educational. The 
fact must be established that these new 
Frosted Foods are entirely different 
from frozen foods which have always 
been regarded as inferior to fresh, and 
that Frosted Foods are not more ex- 
pensive than fresh foods of equal 
quality. Five-column advertisements 1n 
metropolitan newspapers and an exten- 
sive radio campaign provide a general 
backing for the New England develop: 
ment, while an intensive campaign |S 
carried on at each point of sale. Local 
newspapers are used in cooperation 
with each dealer, who is supplied with 
mats, halftones and other copy, [0 
gether with window displays, a seft¢s 
of six display charts, counter cards, 
booklets, letters to customers and other 
material. (Continued on page 210) 
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circulation has both quality and 
compact coverage where cover- 
age is most desirable. It parallels purchasing power 
and sales potentialities. In relation to its total, it is neither top- 


A balanced newspaper 
quantity. It gives 


heavy in the city nor in suburban and country. Thus, it eliminates 
waste and promotes advertising effectiveness. 


The News offers advertisers a balanced circulation. Of its total 
circulation, 64%, is in Marion County (Indianapolis), 84% in the 
city and trading territory, and 16% in the outer zone. City cir- 
culation is 940, HOME DELIVERED by regular carrier (as de- 
; fined by the A.B.C.) to regular subscribers. Suburban and country 


low circulation is almost wholly confined to cities and towns, and— 
| in by means of 95 motor routes operating on principal highways— 
ing to rural residents of highest purchasing power. In Indianapolis, 
oe The News is read by more than 4 out of every 5 families. In the 


city and trading territory it reaches an average of better than one 
)r0- of every two families. 


News circulation efforts are concentrated in logical trading areas. 
rds- News circulation is heaviest where purchasing power is greatest. 
The This—with long established reader interest and responsiveness— 
enables it to do a complete and economical advertising job . . . 


ALONE. 


New York: DAN A. CARROLL, 110 ) East 42nd St. DON U. BRIDGE, prrmeres Director pes J. E. LUTZ, Lake ae Bldg. 
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A bi-weekly bulletin, entitled “Cold 
Facts,” containing latest information 
about Frosted Foods, methods of han- 
dling and new ideas, as well as ex- 
periences of other dealers, is mailed to 
them, and a four-page folder, entitled 
“Questions women ask about Birdseye 
Frosted Foods, and the correct an- 
swers,”” is supplied in quantities suf- 
ficient for the dealer and his help. 

Every Birdseye salesman covers his 
territory intensively, and so the area 
assigned to each is kept down to rea- 
sonable limits, without long jumps. 
Prospects in New England, paralleling 
the general newspaper and radio ad- 
vertising, are first covered by direct 
mail and by telephone. 

An expert staff of trained dietitians, 
mostly college graduates, has been re- 
cruited, and when a dealer signs up 
for Frosted Foods, one of them is sent 
to his store, where she stays for one 
or two weeks, educating customers and 
the clerks who will handle the prod- 
ucts. Two weeks are generally enough 
to thoroughly train the store’s person- 
nel, though it has been found good 
policy to build up one clerk to become 
an expert in handling Frosted Foods. 
The original sale and franchise sign-up 
is supported by a complete dealer fol- 
low-up, to spot any weak points, and 
to help the grocer in his merchandis- 
ing and advertising, display and re- 
frigerated storage of the foods. An 
expensive zero temperature case for 
handling Frosted Foods is required, 
for which the dealer signs up on de- 
ferred payments. The Birdseye sales- 
man shows him how to keep this case 
in order, refrigerated at the correct 
temperature. 

In selling to the dealer and training 
for resale, emphasis is laid upon the 
difference between the Birdseye process 
and all other freezing methods. The 
salesman who teaches this to the deal- 
er has himself been thoroughly trained 
and carries with him what is known as 
the ““Salesman’s Dope Book,” in which 
are detailed descriptions of the process, 
the company, the product, refrigeration, 
merchandising, advertising and success 
stories of dealer experience. Thus, 
with the handsome colored photo- 
graphs of the packaged products also 
in the book, the dealer gains in a few 
minutes a comprehensive idea of 
Frosted Foods. The chart of compari- 
son of costs of Frosted Foods with 
fresh foods for the same weight shows 
him another sales argument to use 
with his customers, as well as a reason 
for his handling the products. 

Many demonstrations are given of 
Frosted Foods for the benefit of pro- 
spective dealers, and for special groups. 
Dietitians are sent out to gatherings 
in the various trades, particularly of 


the public utility companies, to cook- 
ing schools and public cooking classes. 
A display case is sent along to show 
how the foods are kept and sold. A 
handsome dining-room in black and 
silver is maintained at the Boston 
plant,* where a dozen or more people 
daily—dealers, writers and others— 
are guests and served luncheons pre- 
pared in the attached kitchen, entirely 
of Frosted Foods. 

Some dealers who have taken on 
Frosted Foods find the radius of their 


* The Birdseye Packing Company has 
plants also at Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
and Hillsboro, Oregon. 


+ + CONSUMPTION PRODUCTS are 
always the first to snap out of a depres- 
sion; shoe production is running 16.6 per 
cent ahead of a year ago; wool consump- 
tion last month gained 40 per cent, and 
silk consumption in June went up 43 per 
cent. 


+ -+ Business FAILURES show a 
further reduction for the week—427 as 
against 438 for the preceding week, ac- 
cording to Bradstreet’s . . their index 
of commodity prices as of August 1 
showed an increase of 0.2 per cent over 
July 1, in turn, a gain over June. 


+ + -+ SALES FOR THE YEAR TO 
DaTE of a number of chain store systems 
show good increases: Ludwig Baumann 
16.2 per cent, Neisner Brothers, Inc., 5.8 
per cent, Kline Brothers Company 23.8 per 
cent, M. H. Fishman Company, 23.6. 


+ -+ -+ ONLy 7 PER CENT OF THE 
ToTAL FARM PropucTION Is WHEAT. 
The other 93 per cent of production is 
making a much better return. 


consumer territory has been widened, 
and sales in their other lines have aver. 
aged increases of 15 per cent. 

Thus far the Birdseye company has 
confined its activities to preparation of 
the various products and their distribu. 
tion through selected dealers. The 
next few months will bring forth a 
definite policy with respect to whether 
the company will license other packing 
units to prepare foodstuffs under the 
process, or otherwise make available its 
patents to the industry. There are 
500,000 retail food stores in the coun- 
try, including 100,000 delicatessen 
stores—an enormous potential field for 
development. 


+ + -+ AUTOMOBILE SALES ARE A 
REAL BricHT Spor. Retail sales of new 
passenger cars in six states and the Dis. 
trict of Columbia in June were greater 
than in June last year . . . sales of eight 
makes of passenger cars were greater for 
the entire country in June than a year ago 
; . fourteen makes of cars were more 
heavily registered in Wayne County (De- 
troit) in July than in the corresponding 
month last year, and sales of six cars in 
that territory defied the usual seasonal 
trend by registering gains over June . 

June sales of new passenger cars in New 
York State increased 8.7 per cent over June, 
1930—the first increase over a year ago 
shown in New York State this year. 


+ -+ -++ PresipENT Hoover predicted 
this week that 300 public buildings costing 
$135,000,000 would be under construction 
by fall. Work has been started on 192. 


+ + + June Sates of both depart- 
ment and chain stores in the New York 
Federal Reserve District show a gain over 
the preceding year. 


+ -+ -++ SHOE PRODUCTION AND SALES 
ARE INCREASING in all sections. The 
International Shoe Company is building a 
new factory at Anna, Illinois. Manchester, 
New Hampshire, factories are working at 
90 per cent of capacity and those in Bos- 
ton’s South Shore district are increasing 
production. 


+ + -++ EaRrNincs REPORTED SINCE JULY 1 (AND uP TO AuGuST 4) AS COMPARED 
WITH THOSE FOR THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD LAST YEAR SHOW INCREASED EARNINGS 
FOR 113 COMPANIES AND DECREASES FOR 346. AMONG THE INCREASES ARE: 


Company 1931 1930 
United Gas Improvement Company (fiscal year)............ $33,035,701 $31,552,280 
Procter & Gamble Company (fiscal year) ................ 22,650,818 22,450,601 
Standard Brands, Inc. (first six months) ..............005- 8,460,968 7,707,918 
Colgate-Palmolive Peet (first six months) ..............05 4,003,694 3,760,625 
American Stores Corporation (first six months) ........... 2,729,894 2,667,184 
Auburn Motor Car Company (first six months) ........... 2,361,175 866,008 
Endicott-Johnson Corporation (first six months) .......... 1,333,752 1,223,236 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Corporation (first six months) .......... 1,117,492 623,508 
Monsanto Chemical Works (first six months) ............ 671,450 622,397 
Grand Union Company (first six months) ................ 524,967 509,469 
Perfect Circle Company (first six months) ................ 494,661 368,057 
ee ere ree 219,005 —260,971 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Corporation (first six months) 190,000 127,025 
Mullins Manufacturing Corporation (first six months) 84,293 — 5,812 
Chrysler Corporation (second quarter) ..............000005 3,231,962 3,228,139 
General Baking Company (second quarter) ................ 2,702,237 2,617,857 
Kelvinator Corporation (second quarter) .................. 1,714,407 1,489,933 
Trico Products Corporation (second quarter) ............: 631,668 514,262 
Childs Company (second quarter) ............ccccccenees 414,268 291,096 
Adolf Gobel, Inc. (oscond quarter) ....6.6ccicascencseees 42,703 —136,226 


BY JAMES TRUE 


Director, Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 5.—A question, or rather 
two questions, both rather silly and concerning hot news, 
are taking precedent over all other subjects in Washing- 
ton. Who wrote the “Mirrors” and who wrote the 
“Merry-Go-Round”? Prominent news writers agree that 
neither book was written by one author. Both unmis- 
takably show signs of cooperation in the making. An 
unofficial committee has sifted the authorship of the “Mir- 
rors” down to a limit of four prominent newspaper men, 
all of whom deny authorship. It is probable that the 
book was written by two or three of these men. 

There is much evidence to indicate that the ‘“Merry-Go- 
Round” suffered under the hand of several more writers 
with a woman or two included. It is concluded by those 
familiar with Washington conditions that both books con- 
tain from 20 to 40 per cent truth, with! the rest due to 
ptejudice, cupidity, “bias and bile.” 


News Leaks are still a source of annoyance to high 
officials. Since the President’s Rapidan Camp leak fizzled 
down under investigation to a few chance remarks made 
by Marine guards and the interviewing of a gas station 
proprietor, then a course of deduction by newspaper men, 
stories have been going around that indicate an unwar- 
ranted seriousness of attitude on the subject. For example, 
a bright young reporter was nosing around one of the 
departments when he saw six important-looking gentlemen 
enter a room. He remembered that the President had 
appointed an important committee of six, the names of 
whom were being carefully guarded. He loafed around 
until the six gentlemen reappeared and found that he 
knew four ofi them by sight. He learned the names of 
the other two from a colored doorman and, taking the 
tisk, wrote a story naming the six appointees of the Presi- 
dent's committee. This caused a thorough investigation 
of a large part of the department with bewildered assist- 
ants called on the carpet. This is probably the first report 
of how the leak occurred. 
Sometimes officials of important Government organiza- 
tions desire to have certain news published, and they call 
ina friendly reporter and give him the statement under 
an agreement not to divulge its source. This sort of thing 
has caused several attempts to discover the source of leaks 
during the last few weeks. But the most amusing late 
experience of the kind is told on a prominent Government 
oficial who has just returned from his vacation. Before 
he left, his organization had planned to release an im- 
Portant statement in September. But the other day, when 
he returned to town, this official saw some editorial dis- 
cussion of the statement. He hurried to his office, called 
an assistant, and ordered him to make an immediate in- 
Yestigation. An hour later the assistant sent in a memo- 
randum to the effect that a majority of the organization 
ad approved the news release which had been! forwarded 
about a week before to all news services and about 1,500 
newspapers and trade journals. 
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Advanced Cigarette Prices, if resulting from collusion 
of any kind, are expected to be considered seriously by 
the Government. The Department of Justice will make 
a thorough investigation of the four principal manufac- 
turers; but the general opinion is that the evidence will 
not be forthcoming on which to base a prosecution. About 
a dozen complaints against the cigarette manufacturers 
have been filed with the department. The most insistent 
has come from an, organization of wholesale grocers. This 
association has based its claim of illegal price-fixing on 
the fact that one manufacturer sent his notice of increased 
prices to the trade by mail, and that three others followed 
up with the same increase by wire on the same day. 

It is understood that the Department of Justice considers 
this as merely an indicator of a possibility of agreement 
or collusion. The case is likely to cause more discussion 
than to result seriously for the manufacturers. 


Small Manufacturing Enterprises continue to attract 
attention, first, because of the manner in which they are 
weathering the depression, and, second, for the reason 
that they are attracting surplus funds seeking investment. 
A private information service of Washington recently com- 
mented on these facts, and received a great many inquiries 
from both small manufacturers needing money and those 
who wanted to invest. This organization then attempted 
to set up a department for the purpose of getting manu- 
facturers and capital together, but was soon so heavily 
swamped that it had to employ a trained personnel to take 
charge of the added work. 


Advantages of Small Scale Manufacture are mainly 
control of sales effort within economic boundaries, ability 
to change designs and methods quickly, closer contact with 
the trade and equitable selling policies. A number of 
such manufacturers within a few miles of Washington 
have reported an increase of both volume and profits this 
year, and the largest is selling a volume of about a million 
dollars a year. 


The Prevention of Future Depressions is being studied 
by Government men in several departments, and within a 
few months this subject is expected to be widely discussed. 
“It shall not happen again” may be the slogan for an 
unofficial campaign encouraged by the Government, and 
there is no doubt that the effort will meet with some 
measure of success. Those who are interested claim that 
the present depression would have been a great deal worse 
if it had happened under conditions that’ prevailed some 
years ago.. They point to the fact that layoffs and labor 
wage reductions came first during previous depressions, 
and that the majority of employers now consider’ such 
steps to be a last resort. They also emphasize that never 
before have industries so seriously attempted to lessen un- 
employment. The whole country now realizes that pur- 
chasing power is created and sustained by wages and 
employment, and that the degree of the country’s prosper- 
ity is measured by these two factors. With this as a 
premise agreed upon, there is little doubt that those in- 
terested in the movement will be able to point the way, 
if not to continuous prosperity, at least to a long period 
of profitable general business development. 
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‘““Candy by the Bushel” Speeds Up 
Sales 500 Per Cent 


PHILADELPHIA — “Don’t hide your 
light under a bushel,” the proverb 
admonishes, but H. O. Wilbur & 
Sons here, chocolate bars, found that 
it works just the other way ‘round. 
Packing candy bars in bushel baskets 
instead of the traditional neat cartons 
has quintupled the company’s sales on 
one item alone. It is a striking ap- 
plication of the power of an idea 
hitched up to a sales problem. 

No change was made in product, 
packaging, price or terms. The prod- 
uct itself is a standard nut and choco- 
late bar (Ideal) that has been sold 
for years. 

“We always knew,” says William A. 
Gobel, sales and advertising manager, 
“that the Ideal bar would sell rapidly 
if given mass display. It is the reg- 
ular two-for-a-nickel size, later retail- 
ing at five for a dime. We made 
tests in certain chain stores and found 
that if five cartons were displayed at 
a time, the sales would pile up at a 
very high rate of turnover. If one 
carton was displayed the results were 
commonplace. 

“The trouble was to get the stores to 
apply mass display. Even though 
enough merchandise was stocked at 
the stores’ warehouse to allow for a 
large-scale showing, most stores con- 
tinued to buy a carton at a time. 
“To surmount the difficulty of educat- 
ing clerks to keep their displays up, 
we hit on the idea of dumping 240 
bars (the equivalent of five cartons) 
into a bushel basket. Over this was 
placed a placard as shown below. 
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This basket has replaced cartons in 
packaging Ideal bars—and jumped 
sales enormously. 


‘At first we didn’t like the looks of it. 
The candy trade is used to having 
bars packed in neat rows. However, 
a survey reveals that candy displayed 
in quantities with a jumbled effect 
sells much faster. 

“We introduced this new deal late 
in April. Our Ideal bar sales in- 
creased more than 500 per cent in 
May and June, compared with the 
same months in 1930. And this was 
at a time when candy sales were start- 
ing to fall off seasonally. 

“Right now our Ideal bar sales are 
way ahead of last year, despite the hot 
weather, and we have orders for more 
than 25,000 bushels to be delivered 
in fall. 

“The bars sell very rapidly until the 
basket is three-quarters sold. Then 
the dealer drops the remaining bars 
on top of a new basket. 

“The turnover is phenomenal. Costs 
of packing and shipping are no 
higher, and the dealer is able to use 
the baskets later, or even to sell 
them.” 

Two incidents are related by Mr. 
Gobel to illustrate how the bushel 
basket proved to be a short-cut to 
quantity sales. For example, one job- 
ber complained to a salesman that he 
had one case of Ideal bars (forty 
cattons to the case) on his shelves 
and that he could not get rid of it. 
When he was informed about the new 
basket deal, he saw promising possi- 
bilities at once and ordered fifty bas- 
kets, which was five times the quantity 
he had ever carried in stock before. 
Another jobber in a city of less than 
100,000 surprised himself and every- 
body else by ordering by the carload. 
At first, most of the sales of this bar 
were through chain stores, but later 
on the independent stores began to 
sell it, too. The result was that the 
factory was operating twenty-four 
hours a day during May and June in 
an effort to catch up with the demand 
for candy by the bushel. 


Munch Joins Kolster 


E. B. Munch, who has been actively, iden- 
tified with radio advertising from the early 
days of the industry, has joined the staff 
of Kolster Radio, Inc., in charge of adver- 
tising. Kolster Radio, Inc., which is backed 
by the financial and engineering resources 
of Mackay Radio & Television Company, 
will shortly launch their consumer cam- 
paign, introducing the new models of 
Kolster International receivers. 

Mr. Munch comes to Kolster after many 
years’ association with Radio-Music Mer- 
chant, one of the Federated group of 
business papers. 


Charles E. Arnott, who heads the re- 
cent Socony-V acuum mer ger. 


Clicquot Club Increases 
Advertising Appropriation 
MIiLLis, Mass.—A substantial increase, 
according to H. Earle Kimball, presi- 
dent, will be made this year in the ad- 
vertising expenditure of Clicquot Club 
Ginger Ale Company here. 

During the last six years annual ap- 
propriation for advertising has been 
well over a million dollars annually, 
and increases will be made this year 
and for 1932. The company began 
advertising in 1903 with a $4,000 ap- 
propriation. 

Clicquot Club is the oldest established 
ginger ale manufacturer in the coun- 
try. 


Marinello Company to Sell 


Southwest Direct 


New York—Sales direct to selected 
retailers located in the southwest, in- 
stead of through Los Angeles jobbers 
as heretofore, is the new program of 
the Marinello Company, maker of cos- 
metics, according to R. A. Clark, direc- 
tor of sales. 

The company formerly shipped coast 
accounts direct from New York, but 
with the growing number of selected 
outlets rapidly increasing, the company 
has arranged to carry a spot stock of 
Marinello products in Los Angeles. 


Smith Rejoins Hollingshead 


CAMDEN—George F. Smith has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and general managet 
of R. M. Hollingshead Company of Cam- 
den and Toronto, maker of Whiz Gear lu- 
bricants and other automotive products. Mr. 
Smith returns to the company after an ab- 
sence of six months. 
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KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, New 
York, to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., there. 


RUBBERSET COMPANY, Newark, shaving, 
paint and industrial brushes, to Frank Pres- 
brey Company, Inc., New York. 


CONGRESS CIGAR COMPANY, INC., Phila- 
delphia, La Palina cigars, to Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York 
City. 


A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, 
wrought-iron pipe, plates and forging iron, 
to McCann-Erickson, Inc., Pittsburgh. Ef- 
fective October 1. 


Disrripsutors Group, INc., New York, 
sponsors of North American Trust Shares, 
fixed investment trust, to Doremus & Com- 
pany there. 


GENERAL MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, Van Wert, Ohio, to Sun Advertis- 
ing Company, Toledo. Trade papers, 
newspapers, general magazines, outdoor 
and direct mail. 


CLEVELAND BRASS MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Cleveland, to Lee E. Donnelly 
Company there. Business papers and 
direct mail. 


ToNE BROTHERS, Des Moines, Old Golden 
coffee, to Coolidge Advertising Company 
there. Publications. 


SPEECHCRAFT, INc., St. Paul, institution 
for development of better speech and cor- 
respondence, to Corning, Inc., there. Mag- 
azines. 


CARROLLTON METAL PrRopuUCTS COMPANY, 
Carrollton, Ohio, “Like Mother's” and 
other aluminum products, to Seaver Brink- 
man Company, Cleveland. Business papers 
and direct mail. 


Nick O TIME NICHOLSON CLOCK Com- 
PANY and WARD CHEMICAL CORPORA- 
TION, Tulsa, Oklahoma, to Kendrick Wat- 
son of that city. 


Gotr SHAFT & BLock ComPaANy, hickory 
golf shafts and club heads, and CHICKA- 
saw Woop Propucts CoMPANY, inlaid 
bridge tables and other novelties, both of 
Memphis, to Lake-Dunham-Spiro-Cohn, 
Inc., there. Magazines. 


BELLO CORPORATION, Gardner, Massachu- 
setts, new Danish hollow grinder for Gil- 
lette and Probak blades, and shaving cream, 
Bello Bubbles, to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
Boston. 


Cancel Furnishings Program 


INDIANAPOLIS—The cooperative advertising 
campaign of the National Retail Furniture 
Association canceled this week the Na- 
tional Home Furnishings Program, it was 
learned from the Millis Advertising Com- 
pany here, counsel for the program. The 
program, for which $5,000,000 was to be 
subscribed by 1,500 furniture retailers and 
700 furniture manufacturers, had run only 
two of the four years planned. 


Mentholatum Minimizes 
Salesman’s Portfolio 


WICHITA, KAN.—What is believed to 
be the smallest and. least ornate sales- 
man’s portfolio ever developed is now 
being used by Mentholatum Company 
salesmen to show their dealer customers 
the extent of the company’s 1931-32 
merchandising and advertising plans. 
Harry F. Gee, advertising manager of 
the company, states that he developed 
the “calling card” portfolio in self- 
defense against the trend of ornate and 
costly portfolios. 

The Mentholatum salesman’s portfolio 
of twenty-four pages is the size of a 
calling card, fits in the vest pocket, is 
imprinted with the salesman’s name 
and will be presented by him as his 
calling card. Called ‘The Great 1931- 
32 Mentholatum Campaign in a Nut- 
shell,” it tells how the company will 
advertise in fifteen national magazines 
of 23,026,586 circulation each issue; 
use 280 newspapers in 180 cities, or 
1,455,000,000 advertisements; supply 
the dealer with counter cards, window 
stickers, some 3,700,000 blotters, nurse 
and hospital booklets, Menthology 
booklets and a reminder that 5,000,- 
000 samples will be distributed and 
that the Mentholatum Company offers 
a free “‘re-starter stock” to replace any 
stock of Mentholatum damaged by fire, 
wind or water. 


Celotex Adds Acoustical 


and Insulating Products 


CuicAGo—Through arrangement with 
several other manufacturers the Celo- 
tex Company plans to widen its line 
to include various types of insulating 
and acoustical products. 

The companies participating are Amer- 
ican Hair & Felt Company, Robert 
Gair Company, Alton Box Board & 
Paper Company, Compo-Board Com- 
pany, Kalite Company and others. 
Among the products to be manufac- 
tured are Ozite building blanket; 
Lanite insulating quilt; Orange Label 
wall board; Green Label wall board; 
Compo-Board; Kalite acoustical plas- 
ter, and Acousti-Celotex mineral tile. 
These products are to be manufactured 
exclusively for Celotex and will give 
the company a complete line of twen- 
ty-four products in the insulation and 
sound control fields. Celotex sales- 
men will handle both added and 
regular products. 


Orange Julius Expands 

PORTLAND, OrRE.—Orange Julius, Ltd., 
with the opening at a busy location here 
of its fifty-sixth retail fountain, initiates 
a plan of expansion in the northwest. This 
new “oasis” will feature refreshments of 
orange, lemon, lime and grape flavors. 


Survey of Surveys 
(Continued from page 190) 


of which they had been vaguely certain for 
years, but which for the first time showed 
up in get-at-able form when these maps 
came out. In Iowa, for instance, one 
concern saw that their salesman (left to 
his own personal initiative) had only 
made three calls in a year on the third 
best city in the state, while concentrating 
on cities and towns of considerably less 
potential value. 

Here, therefore, (in S. O. S.’s opinion) 
is one of the finest pieces of sales ma- 
chinery that has ever been created. Bound 
into the same book is the “Trading Area 
System of Sales Control,” as produced 
last year (in itself a major achievement) 
brought up to date—an invaluable tool 
for use in evaluating the individual cities 
and towns as well as counties or fractions 
of counties within the twenty zones. The 
usual data to aid sales managers in de. 
termining the value of each community 
has again been included, i.e., number of 
miles from the nearest trading outlet, the 
number of railroads, the number of air. 
ports, the general character of the com- 
munity, its principal business activity, the 
character of the water, the number of 
square miles in the trading center and in 
the total trading area, the density of pop- 
ulation per square mile, the total popula- 
tion, the number of gas consumers (all 
primary and secondary trading centers 
listed Aave electricity, but not all rural 
gas), the number of motion picture houses, 
the number of warehouses, the location 
of the wholesalers, the circulation of 
Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping and 
American Weekly, the current position of 
each trading area and a place to put the 
value of this area for the manufacturer's 
own product and perhaps in which to 
record the total sales percentage now te- 
ceived from this territory. A total of 
more than three hundred big pages of 
vital maps and data! 

S. O. S. reiterates that this is so far 
the finest piece of national sales machin- 
ery that has come to his attention this 
year. He is going to watch it like a 
hawk to see how the important manufac- 
turers use it for their own purposes, re- 
porting specific uses from time to time as 
they appear. 

This “Marketing Atlas of the United 
States” has been such a costly job that 
International Magazine Company is neces- 
sarily requiring assurance from those who 
receive copies that these copies will be 
put into immediate use and to this end 
copies are only given out through a rep- 
resentative of the International Magazine 
Company who explains the system’s use 
to the recipient at the time of its de- 
livery. 


Smith Cannery Woos Rubles 


SEATTLE—Smith Cannery Machines Com- 
pany here will build sales in Russia with 
new sales literature printed in the lan- 
guage of the Soviets, depicting the eff- 
ciency of its “iron chink” machines which 
have supplanted Chinese labor in Alaskan 
and other salmon canneries. 


CLEVELAND—J. A. Kiggen, Jr., New York 
State manager for the White Company 
during the last two years, has been pf0- 
moted to sales manager of the newly 
formed motor coach division, with head 
quarters at Cleveland, George F. Russell, 
vice-president and sales manager, 4% 
nounced last week. 
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The Most Popular Summer Program on the Air 


THE BREAKING OF THE WAVES 


= Broadcast by W P G Over the Columbia Net Work as a Feature of the 
to “DANCING BY THE SEA PROGRAM” 
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Color advertising scheduled in the Chi- 
cago Evening American in the months of 
June, July and August, 1931, represents 
a gain of 100 per cent over the same three 
months in 1930. While this is probably 
just one of those statistical skyrockets left 
over from the Fourth of July, it does give 
the Media columnist a chance to chortle 
a little about the jolts occasionally re- 
ceived by that well-known sourball D. E. 
Pression from the up-and-doing. 
“i oe 
“D. E.” received another short-aim jab at 
the hands of Bernarr Macfadden’s first 
love, Physical Culture, in the form of a 
quarter-million dollar additional editorial 
budget and the addition of four-color 
printing and top-notch illustrations. Now 
comes still another physical-cultural tap 
on the button for Mr. Pression. The an- 
nouncement is made that beginning with 
the October, 1931, issue the price per 
copy is to be dropped from twenty-five 
cents to ten cents. Sure did have him on 
the ropes that time! Still another sock! 
This fact is being advertised in big space 
to 13,000,000 newspaper and magazine 
readers, proving that publishers can take 
their own medicine. And a final body 
blow is the offering of prize awards total- 
ing $10,000 for the best letters on Physical 
Culture and its usefulness as a_ service 
magazine along health and beauty lines! 
* * & 


Harry H. Doering comes like young 
Lochinvar out of the west to take charge 
of advertising for Motor. His headquar- 
ters (congratulations, Harry!) will be in 
New York from now on. Fred N. Dodge 
takes his place in the Detroit office, so 
says B. F. Gardner, Motor’s business man- 
ager, expecting big things therefrom. 
x * * 


Columbia Broadcasting System shows some 
swell gains for the first six months of 
1931—an average of 46 per cent over the 
first six months of 1930, according to 
Vice-president in Charge of Sales H. K. 
Boice (the Boice of the Air). A 7 per 
cent gain was chalked up in January, 27 
per cent in February, 52 per cent in 
March, 55 per cent in April, 64 per cent 
in May and 72 per cent in June! A 13 
per cent greater increase (so says the 
chart) for Columbia than for competing 
networks, etc., etc, etc. Now if only 
Columbia would go right out and tell it 
to the major sales and advertising execu- 
tives in some way beside direct-by-mail! 
That good old stock alibi of the broad- 
casters that they can’t afford to antagonize 
the newspapers ought to be pretty well 
shot by now. But why spend money to 
tell it to your readers, probably thinks 
Brother Boice, when the Media column 
tells ‘em for nothing. Oh well—never 
shall it be said that the Media columnist 
is not sometimes a martyr to a cause! 
x * ® 
Albert L. Singer, formerly with the ad- 
vertising department of Giftwares and 
Decorative Novelties, has joined the ad- 
vertising department of Pottery, Glass, 
Lamps and Housefurnishings, recently pur- 
chased by the Haire Publishing Company. 
* * & 


Magazines, Inc., Chicago, announces the 
purchase of Waverly Publishing Company, 
Waverly, Iowa, publishers of Rhode Island 


Red Journal, Plymouth Rock Monthly, 
the Leghorn World, Wyandotte Herald, 
Wayside Salesman, as well as the famous 
Waverly Trio, together with land, build- 
ing and printing plant located at 301 East 
Bremer Street. 
The publishing headquarters of the pub- 
lications were moved to the general offices 
of Magazines, Inc., in the Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago, August 1. A. G. Studier 
heads the poultry publications division of 
Magazines, Inc., and associated with him 
are O. R. Ernst, Frank Gruber and Fred 
Studier. 

x *k * 
Carroll B. Merritt, of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, sends up a very interesting mailing 
piece which Architecture sent out to its 
advertisers and prospects called ‘What 
Are You Waiting For?” Specifically it is 
an answer to the fellow who says, “we'll 
open up a little when business gets better.” 
A footnote says, “Since the beginning of 
the depression Architecture has not les- 
sened its number of editorial pages by 
a single page. It has enlarged its editorial 
staff. It has added to its sales force. It 
has regularly issued the Scribner Sales 
Guides. It has as usual published the T 
Square. It has not made a cut or a re- 
duction in one single department.” 
Incidentally, Scribner's are getting each 
week 100 copies of SALES MANAGEMENT 
“Plus Signs’’ pre-releases which they pass 
around among the heads of their many 
departments and send to their entire sub- 
scription-book sales organization. As Mr. 
Merritt puts it, “We are all at the moment 
suffering from a gigantic buying strike 
and ‘Plus Signs’ week by week is offering 
tangible, concrete evidence that the better- 
than-average organizations are coming 
through.” (‘Plus Signs” this week will 
be found on page 210.) 


Western Company to Make 
“Slenderizing” Candy 


SAN FraNcisco—The Helen Ardelle 
Hawaiian Confections, Ltd., has been 
formed here as a new $250,000 cor- 
poration of which Miss Helen Ardelle, 
until recently a candy manufacturer of 
Seattle, is president. 

The company will introduce new pine- 
apple confection and candy products 
with a “‘slenderizing’’ sales appeal, 
since pineapple has been given a place 
in reducing diets, 

Associated with Miss Ardelle in the 
corporation, importing pineapple from 
Hawaii to be used in the candy prod- 
ucts, are Walter F. Dillingham and 
James MclInerny, vice-presidents; Gay- 
lord Wilcox, treasurer, and Earl 
Thatcher, secretary. 

Former salesmen have purchased the 
Seattle company and organized the Dil- 
lard Candy Company, continuing to 
use the Helen Ardelle trade name for 
the products, which have been widely 
distributed since the company was 
founded in 1917. 


D. M. A. A. Meets October 7 


BuFFALO—The fourteenth annual confer- 
ence and advertising business show of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association will be 
held here October 7-9. Headquarters are 
at the Hotel Statler. 


4 


These most valuable booklets of the week 
will be sent free to executive readers who 
make a separate request for each one on 
their business letterheads. Booklets will be 
mailed by the companies which publish 
them. 

Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


Markets and Media 


1931 Newspaper and Market Analysis of 
San Francisco—and Northern California. 
This eighty-page book with stiff board 
covers is a contribution of the Call-Bul- 
letin to better marketing knowledge of the 
territory. Market factors and retail outlets 
are given for major cities, secondary mar- 
kets and counties; well illustrated with 
trading maps, relief maps, etc. Sales and 
advertising executives will be especially 
pleased, we think, with the percentage 
breakdowns which show population ar. 
rayed against purchasing power. The San 
Francisco Bay section, for example, has 
60.2 per cent of the population of the 
entire district surveyed and 65.7 per cent 
of the average of all market factors; Sac- 
ramento has 9.5 per cent of the population 
and 8.4 per cent of the market factors, etc, 


The Office and Apartment Building Field. 
This forty-page survey tells you at a glance 
how many buildings there are, and where; 
the rank of cities and states according to 
the number of buildings, the number ac- 
cording to various city populations, heights 
and elevators; who must be sold, when 
and how, on new equipment and mainte- 
nance. Prepared by the editors of Build- 
ings and Building Management, Chicago, 
and very well done. 


Printing 

Hammermill Cover. Ever get stuck for 
just the right combination of ink and 
paper stock? This swatch-book of colors, 
weights and finishes has for each type of 
color cover the best ink combination in 
three classifications,—vivid, striking, mod- 
erate. Very useful to have around in plan- 
ning printed material. 


Report Canada to Drop 


Tariff on Magazines 


New York—The Canadian tariff on 
the importation of United States mag- 
azines, which was recently reduced, 
may soon be eliminated entirely, SALES 
MANAGEMENT has learned. 
At the instigation of various publish- 
ing organizations the State Depart: 
ment at Washington has protested to 
Prime Minister Bennett of Canada, 
and Mr. Bennett has reported that he 
will take up the matter and that the 
tariff difficulty may be overcome by af 
“order in council” as soon as the pres 
ent session of Parliament ends. It § 
expected this will be within a week 
or two. 
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Federated Business 


Publications, Inc. Talking Machine World every month 


Graybar Building 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


We quote from a recent statement by Lee H. Bristol, president of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers (published in “Sales Management”’) , who, in an- 
nouncing the results of a poll of its membership on the subject of “forced” cir- 
culation, said in part: 


“Large buyers of advertising overwhelmingly disagree with the 
assertions of many publishers that they are interested primarily in 
quantity circulation. They believe that circulations should be 
deflated to a basis of reader interest and measurable buying 
power.” 


This important announcement by the president of the Association of National 
Advertisers is reflected in the circulation program of RADIO-MUSIC MER- 
CHANT. 


For the past six months we have furnished our advertisers with POST-OFFICE 
RECEIPTS, proving beyond question that RADIO - MUSIC MERCHANT is 
being mailed each month to more than 14,000 members of the radio industry. 
This is a quality circulation, comprising over 11,000 of the finest radio dealers 
in America, based on their financial and commercial responsibility and over 
1,400 of the leading radio jobbers. 


It is a circulation which represents the backbone of the radio industry, judged 
by buying power, and it is not a quantity circulation. RADIO-MUSIC MER- 
CHANT has definitely a quality circulation and its advertisers have the satis- 
faction of knowing that their advertising message is going to the best types of 
radio dealers throughout the country, judged solely by financial and commer- 
cial responsibility. 


The circulation of RADIO-MUSIC MERCHANT, therefore, comprises the 
actual purchasing power of the radio industry. It is not a hit-or-miss circula- 
tion and we will be glad to tell you just how we selected the dealers who are 
now receiving RADIO-MUSIC MERCHANT regularly and who represent the 
buying power of this industry. 


IGHTING UPSTREAM: Reviewing the recent 

history of the tobacco industry, George W. Hill, 

president of American Tobacco, says: “Despite the 
world-wide depression in general business, the cigarette 
business has held its own. This has been accomplished 
by extraordinary efforts in scientific merchandising, backed 
by enormous expenditures for advertising without which 
tobacco prices paid to the farmers might easily have suf- 
fered seriously.”” Under wretched world business condi- 
tions tobacco growers have done well over a period which 
for agriculture generally has been particularly bad. Big 
cigarette companies have been shining examples of pros- 
perity in the midst of adversity, and the business of selling 
cigarettes has been pushed with amazing vigor impelled by 
the largest continuous volume of advertising probably ever 
put behind a single product at a time characterized by 
halting sales promotion. . . . Mr. Hill would be the 
last business man to declare that what he and his com- 
petitors have done in their field could have been done 
equally well in other fields by similarly aggressive measures. 
He is too wise a man to indulge in silly generalities. But 
those of us who watch what is going on have not failed 
to note that not a few merchants who have the same sort 
of nose for opportunity which Mr. Hill possesses have man- 
aged to keep their sales going while more timid souls, 
taking for granted that no progress could be made against 
the backward flow of the stream, have fallen behind more 
than was necessary and lost chances to hold their own 
because they assumed that the public was not in a mood 
to read their sales messages. 


ba we, 


attributes the remarkable June quarter showing of 

J. C. Penney, of which he is president, to close study 
of costs of operations. Compared with the same quarter 
a year ago, the company increased its net earnings by 23 
per cent on a dollar volume of 10 per cent less. Redundant 
warehousing was eliminated, freight shipments were con- 
solidated, store costs were carefully budgeted and slow- 
movers were cut out of stock. Everything possible, in short, 
to swell profits by removing wasteful or doubtful elements 
contributing to expense of doing business. This can be 
done only where there is accurate cost accounting. Dur- 
ing the flush times of 1923-1929 there was great tempta- 
tion to relax vigilance in this department of management. 
But present conditions are stimulating renewed interest 
in the subject, and trade associations are urging the revival. 
Income statements for six months ended June 30 put out 


| \RUITS OF WATCHING COSTS: _ E. C. Sams 
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by twenty-seven manufacturing and distributing corpora- 
tions reporting larger earnings than last year, show a total 
of $69,657,000 made in the first half of 1931 compared 
with $59,627,000 made in the same period of 1930—a 
gain of $10,030,000, or 16.7 per cent. Close attention 
to cost accounting is the explanation in many cases. 


wee es 


ETTING TO GRIPS OVER THE CHAINS: 
(om. chain store debate is getting down to brass 

tacks. Says Emanuel Celler, member of Congress 
and attorney for the newly organized New York State 
Independent Retail Merchants’ Association: Unless the 
chain stores are controlled through special taxation and 
other regulation, by 1940 half the retail outlets of the 
nation will be in the hands of chains, and within another 
ten years they will constitute a virtual monopoly. To 
which replies Robert W. Lyon, executive vice-president 
of the National Chain Store Association: The Independ- 
ent Retail Merchants’ Association seems to be making a 
deliberate effort to force the chains to charge higher 
prices for the merchandise they sell. In which case the 
public interest transcends the interest both of the inde- 
pendent merchants and the chain stores. . . . Whether 
the chains have a large or a small share of retail business 
is beside the mark. Among themselves they are competitors 
and cannot, therefore, be considered in the sense of a 
potential monopoly. The question that will be decided 
by the people and no one else is whether a business 
system which tends to reduce the price of goods is in the 
public interest or against the public interest. . . . So 
put there would seem to be only one answer. But more 
is involved than is contained in this bald statement. The 
people are made up of business men as well as consumers 
of goods. They will consider, therefore, not only what 
they gain in low prices but what some of them lose as 
tradesmen in trying to hold their own against a method 
of doing business which keeps the scale of profits down 
and is able to do so because the number of its small 
profits is large. We are thus confronted by two great 
forces, one almost wholly economic, the other largely 
social. The old school of political economists was in- 
clined to the view that the aim of business should be to 
provide the people with what they need at the lowest 
possible cost. The newer school shows a disposition to take 
up the cudgels in behalf of those who sell merchandise 
rather than for those who buy merchandise. How the 
public feels on the subject will be disclosed as the debate 
over the chains translates itself into action. 
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“The Maintenance of Reasonable and Stable Prices for 
Fabricated Products Is the First Requisite to Recovery— 


‘Profitable price standards are not a panacea 
but they are an essential element to wage scales 
and economic recovery*.” With these words 
Calvin Coolidge joins in with James Farrell and 
others in the battle against profitless sales. 

The trouble with most people who talk in pub- 
lic about the importance of maintaining wages 
is that they assume certain employers want to 
reduce wages, whereas virtually all business men 
recognize the value of high wages and are only 


* New York Herald-Tribune. 


seeking for the means which will produce 
enough revenue to make high wages possible. 
SALES MANAGEMENT started its campaign 
against profitless sales in the summer of 1929 
and still maintains that the key to volume of 
employment, rate of wages, stability of secur- 
ity prices and general prosperity depends on 
business men developing fair and practical 
methods for controlling production and elimi- 
nating large scale profitless selling. 
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Refrigeration Sets a Pace to 
Challenge Other Industries 


(Continued from page 199) 


the moulding of the public mind. 

Another thing that has, and always 
will help sales is the part that re- 
frigeration plays in connection with 
the proper preservation of foods and 
the consequent health advantages to the 
individual. Mechanical refrigeration 
certainly is a labor-saver to the house- 
wife, and this in itself has a very 
strong appeal and is one of the better 
sales arguments used by all salesmen. 

Perhaps the most outstanding of all 
these reasons for refrigeration’s un- 
usual activity this year is the fact, as 
is often stated on good authority that 
“more than $20,000,000 is being spent 
by the industry in advertising.” The 
importance of this amount and the 
complete coverage this publicity has 
given the industry has not only estab- 
lished a desire for mechanical refrig- 
eration in the minds of the public, but 


C. U. Williams 
... “Electric re- 
frigeration as an 
tndustry has 
been eminently 
successful in 
1931... in all 
probability it re- 
ceived more 
than its propor- 
tionate share of 
the ‘luxury dol- 
lar’ 99 


has interested important distributors 
—effective merchandisers—who in the 
past have handled various other lines 
that have become inactive and un- 
profitable. 

Such distributors taking on the sale 
of refrigeration have had sales or- 
ganizations that were ready to start 
right into refrigeration sales with a 
very limited time requirement for 
preparation. They were already trained 
sales people, and as a consequence this 
has added a substantial volume of sales 
immediately. 

The refrigeration industry is in com- 
petition for the so-called “luxury dol- 
lar,’ and it must be admitted that the 
year 1931 probably had fewer ‘‘luxury 


dollars” to spend than usual. In all 
probability refrigeration received more 
than its proportionate share, and un- 
doubtedly many other industries have 
suffered because of this fact. 


Howarp E. BLoop 
President, Norge Corporation 


We are especially grateful in this 
year of 1931 to be members of an 
industry which is so evidently filling a 
real public need as to be enjoying 
great prosperity in a year of general 
— I think there is general 
public acceptance of the sound claims 
made by the electric refrigerator indus- 
try that this device is not a luxury. 
There are very few devices which have 
been made available for the home in 
recent generations which, in addition 
to adding to the comfort and enjoyment 
of daily living, at the same time intro- 
duce economies which justify them in 
an economic sense. The rapid public 
awakening to the need for electric re- 
frigerators is not only contributing in 
an important way to the comfort of 
daily living in many thousands of 
homes, but is proving a boon to 
dealers and salesmen. 

In the case of Norge many hun- 
dreds of dealers who have come into 
the Norge distribution system this 
year have found in selling Norge the 
means to turn their business from a 
loss to a profit. 

Although the first half of 1930 
gave Norge a substantial increase over 
previous years, the first six months of 
1931 were 515 per cent over 1930. 
We attribute this very satisfactory in- 
crease not only to general public ac- 
ceptance of refrigeration, but due to 
the fact that, with years of experience 
behind us, it is becoming more and 
more generally known that Rollator 
refrigeration in the Norge is eminently 
satisfactory refrigeration, that the 
Norge line is so designed and limited 
in the number of models as to ideally 
fit the needs of the dealer from the 
standpoint of small investment and 
rapid turnover, and to a very aggres- 
sive advertising and merchandising 
campaign carried out by the Norge 
organization throughout the country. 


FRANK E. SMITH 
President, Servel, Inc. 


The automatic refrigeration industry 
is a ‘‘coming” business and its poten- 
tiality is tremendous. It is now in 


about the same relative position in this 
regard as was the automotive industry 
in 1910. 

The ramifications of automatic re. 
frigeration are widespread and extend 
from the individual home to practically 
all branches of industry. Out of our 
population of 120,000,000 people, 
there are 20,500,000 homes in the 
United States wired for electricity and 
there are some 16,000,000 gas meters 
in use—all immediately available for 
the public use in the operation of 
either electric or gas refrigeration.* 

Servel took advantage of the 1930 
period to make a complete rearrange. 
ment of plant facilities which is now 
resulting in greater productive capacity 


Howard E. 
Blood. . . “Al- 
though the first 
half of 1930 
gave Norgea 
substantial in- 
crease over 
previous years, 
the first six 
months of 1931 
were S15 per 
cent over 1930.” 


per man, lower manufacturing costs, 
better manufacturing control and 
higher quality of workmanship. Dur- 
ing 1930 Servel engineers engineered 
our product to a higher plane and in- 
creased number of models in our sev- 
eral lines. 

This general improvement in en- 
gineering and manufacturing plus the 
intensifying of our advertising and 
sales effort and with everyone working 
a little harder has resulted in a heavier 
sales volume and increased profits. 

There has been no indication in the 
automatic refrigeration field of any im- 
pairment in consumer buying power 
and there is every indication of in- 
creased business during the ensuing 
fall months. 

We are living in a great era and 
not the least of the wonders of the 
age is the enormous contribution 
which the automatic refrigeration 1n- 
dustry has made, and will continue to 
make, to the comfort, convenience and 
health of the people, both in business 
life as well as in the home. 


*Servel makes Electrolux (gas) as well as 
Servel (electric) refrigerators. 
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_. . L. S. HAMAKER, advertising man- 
ager of Republic Steel Corporation, has 
been appointed manager of sales promo- 
tion, with headquarters at Youngstown. 


_. . Maynarp L, DurHaM, formerly in 
charge of advertising and sales promotion 
for the eastern region of Shell Petroleum 
Corporation, has opened an advertising 
counsel service, with offices in the Union 
Building, Cleveland. 


. . . H. P. Scott, who had been asso- 
ciated with the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, is now director of copy with George 
Moll Advertising, Philadelphia. 


. . GERARD H. SLATTERY has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new shortwave 
and television stations WIXAV_ and 
WIXAU, Boston, retaining his position 
of the last few years as director of broad- 
casting with the Harry M. Frost Company, 
Inc., there. 


. T. NORMAN TVETER, for the last 
nine years with the service detail and 
media department of the Chicago and New 
York offices of Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
has been promoted to space buyer, assist- 
ing L. J. DELANEY and JOHN W. Stur- 
DIVAN .. 


. . . GeorGE A. ROSETTE has joined the 
Peck Advertising Agency of New York 
as an account executive. 


.. . DONALD SHAW, a former partner of 
Cleveland & Shaw, Inc., and more recently 
with Lyman Irish & Company, has joined 
Williams & Saylor, Inc., New York. 


. . . STEPHEN F. J. TRABUE has accepted 
a position as account executive with the 
Bauerlein Advertising Agency, New Or- 
leans. 


. . . JosEPH Davis, formerly with Gim- 
bel Brothers, New York department store, 
and T. D. WELLs, Jr., with J. Walter 
Thompson Company there, have joined the 
art department and copy staff, respectively, 
of Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc. 


. . . Mortimer Lowell Company has just 
been formed with offices at 369 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, by MorTIMER 
LoweLL, who had been vice-president and 
director of copy with Street & Finney, Inc., 
and previously president of Small, Lowell 
& Seiffer, Inc., there. 


: + . R. R. Smiru, for the last four years 
in charge of advertising and publicity for 
the A. H. Geuting Shoe Stores, Philadel- 
phia, has been appointed advertising man- 
ager of the A. S. Beck Shoe Stores, New 


York, 


- FRANK G. FisHER has resigned as 
executive secretary of the California State 
Corporation Department, to join in the 
ormation of Fisher & Rotermund, public 
télations counsel, San Francisco, with 
FreD G. ROTERMUND of that city. 


- + . N. W. Ayer & Company, Inc., New 


gy moved last week to 500 Fifth Ave- 
€. 


Building Good-will 


Consumers Company 


An important job assigned 


for 


to Autopoint Pencils 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1801-31 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation, please send booklet, sales-building prop- 
osition, prices, etc., on imprinted Autopoint Pencils. 


Signed 


| i sales manager in such 
lines as building materials,coal, 
ice, or similar commodity knows 
the difficulty of keeping in touch 
with all the persons who may have 
a voice in the placing of an order. 

Printed advertising does not in 
all cases fill the need; personal sales- 
manship is out of the question be- 
cause of the number of persons to 
be seen. It is in situations of this 
kind that Autopoint Pencils do 


work of proved value. 


Serve as reminders 


Imprinted with the name of the 
distributor, and placed in the hands 
of important people, Autopoints 
serve constantly as a reminder of 
that distributor. There is abundant 
testimony to show that 
often Autopoints actu- 
ally write the orders 
they are designed to 
influence. 


Consumers Com- 
pany of Chicago is 
one of many large con- 
cerns that has found Auto- 
points invaluable in this work of 
maintaining contact “all the way 
down the line.” This concern is the 
largest distributor in the world of 
coal, ice and building materials. Its 
subsidiary, Wisconsin Lime & Ce- 
ment Company, also uses the Auto- 
point method of building good-will 


by means of imprinted pencils placed 


5M-8-8-31 


Business. 


Address. 


The “Better Pencil” 


2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, light- 


3 Perfect balance—not “top-heavy.” 
Autopoint Co., 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 


JAMES A. DUFFY 
Advertising Manager, Consumers Company and 
Wisconsin Lime & Cement Company, Chicago. 


in the hands of key people. “We 
have found Autopoint Pencils fill 
a real need,” says James A. Duffy, 
Advertising Manager. 

We could tell you of many other 
lines of business in which Auto- 
points have proved their value as 
good-will builders. Some firms use 
Autopoints as prizes. Some to sup- 
plement the calls of salesmen. What- 
ever your business, we know that 
there is one way in which imprinted 
Autopoints can do a real job for 
you. Let us help you find it. 


A tested sales plan 
Without obligation, we will gladly 


submit a plan to show you how to 
use Autopoints effectively in your 
business. It costs you nothing to ex- 
amine our proposition and it may 
lead to important benefits for you. 
Just fill in, clip and mail the coupon, 
please. 


Made of Bakelite 
3 Big Features 


Cannot “jam”—protected by patent. But 
one simple moving part. Nothing to go 
wrong. No repairs. 


weight material. 
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The 
Hotel 
mbassador 


The smart shops, the- 
atres, art center, busi- 
ness, financial and pro- 
fessional districts are 
reached quickly and 
conveniently from The 
Ambassador. It is inthe 
Social Center on one 
of the world’s most 


famous thoroughfares. 


NEW YORK 


PARK AVENUE 
AT 5ist STREET 


“Tip-Top Salesmen 
I Have Met” 


RAYMOND COMYNS’ entertaining 
and helpful series of articles which 
appeared recently in SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, is available in booklet 
form for distribution to your sales 
force at 25 cents a copy, or 20 
cents in quantities of 50 or more. 


Address, Managing Editor 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


BUSINESS 
 BUILDEPYS 


Practical ‘good-will’ 
items of genuine leather 


Valuable Paper Wallets — Tumble 
Calendars — Memo Pads — Billfolds 
—Golf Score Books — Key Cases —etc. 

- » all “Business Builders!’’ 

Send for folder and prices 
Also, complete line Art and Business Cal- 
endars, Pencils, Signs and Novelties. 

THE MEEKER CO., Inc., Joplin, Mo. 


Million Dollar Salesmen 


(Continued from page 203) 


“I realized I was failing because my 
presentation had only been talk, of 
which there is entirely too much any- 
way. I had to prove kid was a style 
leather. So I had about a dozen pairs 
of shoes made up in different styles 
from kid leather. I took them around 
to shoe manufacturers and to retailers. 
I wanted the retailers to see for them- 
selves so that they could put pressure 
on the manufacturers. In the store of 
one of the leading shoe retailers of 
Philadelphia, it happened that the 
owner, who seldom waits on custom- 
ers, was servicing one of his oldest and 
most prominent customers and her 
daughter. He asked me to wait until 
his sales interview was over before he 
would talk to me. In order to prove 
to myself as well as the retailer the 
value of samples and the style inter- 
est of black kid, I took my dozen pairs 
of shoes out and placed them on a 
counter within sight of the prominent 
Philadelphian and her daughter. While 
the store owner was making a trip 
back to the stockroom, the mother and 
daughter, as I had hoped, wandered 
over to where my twelve pairs of shoes 
were placed and examined them. They 
took three pairs back to their chairs. 
When the store owner came back they 
wanted to see my three pairs in their 
size. Naturally he was embarrassed, 
but impressed enough to ask his manu- 
facturer to supply him with a sample 
line of black kid numbers. 


From Last Place to Leader 


“Constant showing around the trade 
of these sample shoes in kid broke the 
ice and in a year and a half leading 
manufacturers tried the leather. In less 
than three years black kid leather has 
jumped from last place to the leader. 
While our competitors have benefited 
from our efforts, we have secured a 
lion’s share of the business. A plant 
of ours, then idle, is now running full 
blast tanning kid. 

“There’s fun in selling,” Lyons ad- 
mits, ‘even when the buyer is hard- 
boiled and hard to see. Don’t let him 
scare you, though. In an eastern city 
that is not a shoe center there is only 
one large leather buyer in town. He 
has a rule that he sees salesmen only 
on Tuesday. The information girl 
won't even announce your arrival if 
you come any other day. Such a situ- 
ation is awkward because you must 
reach that town on Tuesday and often 
upset your itinerary. Once I called 
there on a day other than Tuesday, 
about eight in the morning. I real- 


ized it was futile to ask the informa. 
tion clerk to announce me because she 
might lose her job if she disobeyed the 
buyer’s orders. So I waited from eight 
until twelve to catch the buyer as he 
came out. When he did I took a long 
chance and didn’t talk about leather 
but told him I thought he was making 
a big mistake limiting his time for see. 
ing leather salesmen to one day. In 
this way he eliminated 85 per cent of 
his chances of getting help from the 
very men whose life job it was to hel 
him. He agreed I was right and left 
orders that henceforth, no matter what 
day of the week I called, I was to be 
announced. I haven’t sold him yet, but 
I will.” 


How Will New Tariff 


Affect Canadian Market? 
(Continued from page 204) 


competitive equipment, at a price that 
would have resulted in a marked sales 
increase. Nor was there any technical 
difficulty in the way of carrying out 
the plan. The company’s chief engi- 
neer endorsed it as being quite prac- 
tical in every way. The company 
owned premises at a nearby point in 
Canada where space was available for 
the purpose if required. 

The hitch which prevented the adop- 
tion of the idea was the impossibility 
of getting the sales department to 
agree to it, as the arrangement would 
have entailed the setting up of a sepa- 
rate division in Canada, thereby taking 
away from the U. S. sales office the 
credits that had previously come to it 
through the selling of an odd machine 
in Canada. 

Such cases are extremely rare. For- 
tunately our sales’ executives can as 4 
whole take a broad view of a situation 
like this. The chief purpose in citing 
this instance is to bring out just what 
may be accomplished by adapting our 
approach to the Canadian market so 
as to make it yield the greatest volume 
of sales and the best profit possible. It 
will be found in some cases that the 
only practical way to continue to do 
business in Canada is to manufacture 
the product there completely. Some- 
thing over one hundred branch fac- 
tories—mainly American—were estab- 
lished in 1930. This is having a no- 
ticeable effect on the Canadian market, 
With her exports of raw material de- 
creasing in favor of manufacturing the 
finished product within her own bound- 
aries: the number of workers on the 
increase; with a high per capita put 
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chasing power, there is every reason to 
look upon that market as one worthy 
of special study and cultivation. 

It would appear that a greater ap- 
reciation of this fact has come to 
British industrial leaders of late, as a 
body of these recently made an ex- 
tensive survey of the field for their 
roducts there. It is also of interest 
to note that the movement to introduce 
more productive methods into manu- 
facturing plants in Britain is gaining 
momentum. As this is being written, a 
group of American sales specialists are 
active in Britain giving the benefit of 
their experience and ideas in dealing 
with sales problems. Our good friend 
“the Prince” has put his shoulder to 
the wheel with telling effect. 

Competition from Britain and other 
outside countries for Canadian trade 
will become increasingly keen as the 
market progresses in its development. 
The manufacturer who is to gain the 
greatest advantage in the race for this 
business is obviously he who makes 
proper preparation now, whether this 
involves the building of a complete 
manufacturing unit, the provision of 
assembly facilities or warehousing for 
better distribution service or simply 
having a resident agent or factory rep- 
resentative on the ground. The one 
important thing for us to do is to study 
our own particular case in the light of 
the new tariff schedules and after giv- 
ing due consideration also to the 
other factors touched on in this article 
set the course we are to follow in 
Canada. 

(If any sales executive reader would like 
to have further information or to ask specific 
questions about ways and means for reach- 
ing the Canadian market or for meeting spe- 
cial sales problems in relation to any spe- 
cific product, Mr. Walker will answer 
queries addressed to him in care of SALES 


MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York.—The Editors.) 


Dentists Launch Group 
Newspaper Campaign 
WILKEs-BARRE, PA.—To educate the 
Wilkes-Barre and Scranton quota of 
the 36,000,000 people in this country 
without dental care, the dentists of 
both cities have launched a cooperative 
newspaper advertising campaign of 
twenty-six insertions. Dentists’ names 
do not appear on these advertisements, 
nor does the content violate the ethical 
views of the profession. 

he campaign stresses the need for 
periodical dental inspection and the de- 
Stability of using the ethical work of 
the Practitioner. Similar newspaper 
‘ampaigns will be run in other cities 
in the near future. 

McNelis-Weir, Inc., Wilkes-Barre and 
ew York, is handling the account. 


**Y our Buying Power Information, 


weighted by past performance, has 


been most useful ....” 


So writes one of our subscribers in 
the Johnson & Johnson organization 


This year, as printed in the “Survey of Spending Power” sched- 
uled for September 26th publication, it will be still more useful. 


The Per Capita Spendable Money Income, for example, instead 
of being published in dollars will appear in its relation to the 
national average, thus making it possible for subscribers to see 
at a glance the. relative spending power of the people of an; 
county; (Example: the national average is, let’s say, $700. A 
certain county in Ohio has $1,192, a second county $915. These 
will appear as 170 and 131—or, in other words, will “flag” the 
news that these counties are 70 per cent and 31 per cent better 
than the nation as a whole.) 


This is but one of the several refinements and additions which 
will, we think, make the “Survey of Spending Power” of almost 
inestimable value to sales-minded executives. 
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WMAL 


On the WASHINGTON'S sii 
Air reich Ly! _ wealth is ahead of quency 


N 


630 


Hours WASHINGTON'S Kilo- 
° Spendable income is the second highest in 
Daily America—$1,428 per capita. cycles 
WASHINGTON'S 


Buying public is the most intelligent in 
America. Washington has less than 1 of 
1% of illiterate population. 


CAPITALIZE YOUR ADVERTISING 


Located in the capital of the Nation, Station WMAL is the Wash- 
ington station of the Columbia Broadcasting system. Equipped with 
Western Electric double turntables for spot broadcasting of tran- 
scription programs. 


“Broadcasting the better things in and for Washington” 
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How We Get New Salesmen 
Off on the Right Foot 


(Continued from page 201) 


publicity and his photograph is taken. 

The salesman is then turned over 
to our public utility division where 
all details of campaigns, premiums 
and general utility operations are ex- 
plained. The next interview covers 
the subject of our public relations. 
This applies particularly to our spe- 
cial merchandising service through 
utility customers. 

We maintain a sales promotion de- 
partment for following up dealer 
prospects and also giving the dealer 
cooperation in writing special letters 
to his consumer prospects. The man- 
ner of handling inquiries is also ex- 
plained during this interview. 

Advertising detail is explained by 
the advertising manager, and from 
there the new salesman is sent to the 
credit manager. Credit limits are ex- 
plained, a territory commercial rating 
book is arranged for and the dealer 
finance service is outlined. 

The next interview is with the col- 
lection manager, who explains the 
current condition of old accounts. 


Special Trip through Plant 


The monotony of interviews is now 
broken by a special trip through the 
plant under the personal supervision 
of the superintendent or production 
manager. 

The next interview is with the 
traffic manager and this covers ship- 
ping instructions, warehousing and 
freight adjustments. The manager of 
the service department then explains 
how repair parts are handled and 
gives advice concerning replacements 
and adjustments. 

The next interview is with the gen- 
eral auditor. Liability insurance is 
arranged for, and all detail pertaining 
to company insurance is taken care of. 


the company. He receives instruction 
on thirty-five different subjects, besides 
being required to go over the me- 
chanical construction and specifications 
of our products. 

Owing to the fact that all details of 
instruction have been covered in pre- 
vious departmental interviews, it is not 
necessary that this final interview— 
with the director of sales—be pro- 
longed for more than one-half hour. 
This is the “zero hour” lecture given 
to the man and he does not interrupt 
with questions of minor importance. 
This plan is very satisfactory in its 
operation and results. It provides bet- 
ter and more complete.training and 
relieves a busy executive of a large 
amount of detail. 

It is our contention that more is re- 
quired of a salesman on his first 
“swing” over his territory than at any 
other time. It is very essential that the 
first impression gained by the trade be 
favorable. If the salesman gives the 
impression of being well qualified to 
discuss all phases of the business, he 
immediately gains the respect of his 
trade. However, if he is constantly 
embarrassed and ill-at-ease because of 
not being able to answer questions in- 


telligently, he is setting up a barrier 
that may block his entrance on the 
next call. It would be interesting to 
know how much that answer, ‘I'll take 
it up with the house,” has cost Ameti- 
can business, and we dare say that most 
of this could be eliminated by proper 
and complete training of the men be. 
fore they are sent into the field. 

A man who enters the field with the 
confidence that he is familiar with the 
product, the available cooperation, the 
service and policies of his company, is 
not so apt to be handicapped by an 
inferiority complex. He is ready to 
assume the offensive rather than be 
placed on the defensive due to im. 
proper training. 


Bigger Packages by Mail 


WASHINGTON—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has permitted the Postoffice 
Department to increase the maximum size 
of parcels of fourth class mail matter from 
eighty-four to 100 inches, length and girth 
combined, and the weight limit for a sin. 
gle parcel to seventy pounds for delivery 
to parcel post zones four to eight inclu. 
sive. On packages of more than eighty. 
four inches but not more than 100 inches 
in length and girth combined a minimum 
postage charge was established as the zone 
charge applicable to a ten-pound parcel. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


—— 


POSITION WANTED 


EXPORT 


AVAILABLE SOON, A SALES EXECUTIVE WITH 
broad financial experience. He has worked for invest- 
manufacturers in reorganization 
i Has record 
Experience embraces personal — 


ment bankers an 
of financially embarrassed companies. 
of success. 
to chain stores, mail-order houses, hardware an 


housefurnishing trade, extensive executive experience 
complete charge of financial, manufac- 
Will consider short-time 
Address Box 313, SALES MANAGE- 


and takin 
turing an 
employment. 
MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


sales work. 


ARGENTINA 
. NATIONALLY KNOWN MANUFACTURER 
invites three or four manufacturers to consider with 
them the benefits of jointly opening a sales office in 
Buenos Aires, for the purpose of reducing sales 
costs and at the same time to put behind the various 
products a more active and better control of sales 
effort than is possible when dealing only through 
agents. Write for particulars to Box 312, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary betweea 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce: 


An explanation of our system of ac- 
counting on commissions, etc., is made. 
The salesman now returns to the 
sales manager for a final check-up and | 
a careful demonstration of our prod- 


our clients.’ This distributor took on a new spe-| ment is invited. The undersigned provides 4 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We | thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
submitted a sales program — of national ex-| and reputation through which preliminaries at 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- —_ confidentially for positions of the calibre 
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ucts. Perhaps he has made notes on 
points which are not quite clear. All 
of these questions are cleared up in 
order. 

After this recheck is completed, we 
consider the salesman ready for his 
final interview with the general man- 
ager, who is also director of sales. 

Although our organization is com- 
paratively small and we manufacture 
washing and ironing machines exclu- 
sively, you will observe it is necessary 
for a new salesman to interview a total 
of seventeen department heads. This 
is in addition to meeting the officials of 
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